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Chronicle 


Home News.—The visit to the United States of 
Foreign Minister Grandi of Italy continued when he came 
to New York on November 20 and was given an official 

z reception in the streets and at the City 
— Hall. The following day he went to 
Baltimore, where he spent the week- 
end at the home of John M. Garrett, United States Am- 
bassador to Italy. He attended Mass at the Church of 
St. Philip and St. James. On November 23 he returned 
to New York for four busy days, in which he addressed 
the Council on Foreign Relations and the Italy-America 
Society, and had a prolonged conference with interna- 
tional bankers at a luncheon given by Thomas W. Lamont 
of Morgan’s. He sailed for Italy on November 27. 

On November 22, the Farm Board concluded a deal 
with Southern bankers by which 6,800,000 bales of cotton 
will be kept off the market until July 31 next. The Board 
Stans financed about one-half of this, and the 
Board bankers the rest. The purpose of the 
AGairs operation was to prevent further shrink- 
age of prices. In addition, the Cotton Stabilization Cor- 
poration was authorized to withhold 1,300,000 bales. This. 
however, along with the Farm Board’s cotton, would be 
sold if the price went to above 12% cents a pound. On 
November 24, before the Senate Committee on Agricul- 


ture, it was disclosed by Chairman James C. Stone that 
the Farm Board had purchased up to June 20, 1931, 329,- 
641,052 bushels of wheat for which it paid $270,204,- 
303.78, an average price of 81.97 cents a bushel; and 1,- 
319,809 bales of cotton at an average cost of $81.48 a 
bale, or 16.3 cents a pound. It had sold more than 72,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat and 9,020 bales of cotton. The 
losses of the Board at present prices and on actual sales 
were more than $177,000,000. Besides this, more than 
$160,000,000 had been loaned for wheat stabilization and 
$75,000,000 for cotton stabilization. Chairman Stone, 
however, held that the operations of the Board had saved 
many banks which were involved in wheat and cotton 
operations. Only $45,000,000 remained unpledged out of 
the $500,000,000 voted by Congress. 

On November 23, it was revealed to the Senate Lobby 
Committee by John Holland, its chief investigator, that 
Senators Watson and Davis had been presented with 
— sugar stock by a lobbyist in 1928-1929, 
Sugar for which they had given their note 
nevestmonte which bore no interest and was cancelled 
upon the sale of the stock at a profit. The profits, how- 
ever, were paid in shares which are now practically worth- 
less. Senator Watson, the Republican leader, voted for 
an increased duty on sugar in the Hawley-Smoot tariff. 
The next day Mr. Holland said that in 1929 sugar com- 
panies had contributed $5,000 to the Republican, and 
$1,000 to the Democratic campaign fund. Other con- 
tributions had been made to local State campaign funds, 
principally Republican, in Florida and Louisiana. 


Argentina.—Catholics were rejoicing over the an- 
nouncement from the Vatican City State that the next 
Eucharistic Congress, following the 1932 assembly in 
Racharistic Ireland, will be held in 1934 in Buenos 
Congress Aires. The exact date was unannounced 
on Wee and will be determined later by the 
General Assembly of the International Eucharistic Con- 
gresses, which made the selection of the place, and which 
the Holy Father approved. It was anticipated that the 
Congress would not only bring many pilgrims to Ar- 
gentina but that it would occasion a great increase in 
Catholic spirit throughout South America generally. 


Australia.—Premier J. H. Scullin announced on No- 
vember 26 that Parliament was prorogued and that elec- 
tions to the Lower House and to one-half of the seats 
in the Senate would be held on De- 


Labor 5 
Government cember 19. The issue on which the 
Defeated Government was defeated, on Novem- 


ber 25, was a trivial one, yet Mr. Scullin interpreted it 
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as a vote of no-confidence. The Opposition demanded * 


an inquiry into the alleged leakage of information, about 
unemployment grants, from the .office of the Treasurer, 
E. G. Theodore. Mr. Scullin refused the inquiry, and on 
the vote was defeated by 37 to 32. His minority Govern- 
ment was deserted by the New South Wales group of 
extremists in the Labor party. The former Premier, 
Stanley M. Bruce, hoped to combine the anti-Labor parties 
into a strong opposition. 


Austria.—In spite of Austria’s desperate condition, 
Dr. Weidenhoffer, Minister of Finance, in presenting the 
budget for the coming year showed that there would be 
a surplus of 2,000,000 schillings, which 
he stressed as showing the heroic good 
will of the Government and the people 
on whom he called for continued generosity. to demon- 
strate that “a State based on democratic organization is 
capable of developing all the upbuilding and conserving 
forces of the nation.” Industries were at a very low 
ebb; materials were needed from without but could not 
be secured because of the money stringency ; over 200,000 
were out of work and depending on a dole. In Vienna 
alone more than 100,000 will have to be cared for this 
winter. After prolonged protests of the Peasant party 
and many demonstrations against the tax collectors, the 
Government made many concessions to the farmers and 
small traders, refusing to press for taxes in extreme cases. 


Austria’s 
Plight 








China.—Though both the Chinese and Japanese 
armies continued their movements towards concentration 
in the Peiping-Mukden railway area only some desultory 
fighting was reported during the week 
and no severe casualties. Meanwhile, 
the Nanking Government was strength- 
ening its position at home by completing its reconciliation 
with Canton and the Manchurian War Lords. Dr. 
Wellington Koo, former Premier and former Minister to 
Washington, was on November 23 officially announced as 
Acting Foreign Minister to succeed Frank Lee and ‘ake 
up the handling of foreign affairs vacated by Dr. C. T. 
Wang several weeks ago. The unification of the country 
at home was aimed at strengthening international rela- 
tions. Japan, on the other hand, continued its demands 
that the Chinese withdraw from the rail zone and insisted 
that all its skirmishes were provoked. In Tokyo there 
was talk of reorganizing the Cabinet to meet the inter- 
national crisis and effect greater cooperation between the 
Government and the army, but nothing was accomplished. 
Meanwhile, the Council of the League of Nations con- 
tinued its sitting in Paris and its efforts at restoring 
amity between the two countries. Announcement by the 
League on November 20 that both nations had accepted 
a truce and an international inquiry in Manchuria, was 
subsequently denied in Tokyo and Nanking, and the 
League proposals were declared unacceptable by both 
combatants. A subsequent proposal by Japan that an 
international investigating committee be sent to the Far 
East to examine the whole situation including, if neces- 
sary, the internal condition of China, was approved in 


Manchurian 
Affairs 
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principle by the League, though Dr. Alfred Sze, the 
Chinese representative, indicated that it would only be 
accepted by his Government on condition of cessation of 
hostilities and immediate withdrawal by the Japanese from 
occupied territory. A Chinese proposal presented to the 
Council on November 24 emphasized Dr. Sze’s position 
and it was unofficially reported that his new program 
necessitated ; first, that the League should take immediate 
measures to put an end to the Japanese forces’ aggressive 
acts; second, that following the adoption of the proposal, 
the Japanese troops would withdraw into the South Man- 
churia railway zone within three weeks; third, that the 
Japanese withdrawal would be supervised by neutral ob- 
servers. It was feared that because of the mutual shiit- 
ing of responsibility by Nanking and Tokyo the League 
Council would have difficulty in effecting a satisfactory 
compromise. 


Colombia.—\V hen a tie vote for the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives indicated that the group sup- 
porting the Government in Congress was insufficient to 
maintain the balance of power, Presi- 
dent Olaya Herrera on November 24, 
by a special decree, ended the session of 
Congress which had convened but a week before. The 
regular Conservatives had voiced opposition to the Gov- 
ernment and succeeded in blocking the electoral reform 
law and the election of a Liberal Vice-President by 
Congress. 


Congress 
Ended 


Czechoslovakiaw—The Bishops of Czechoslovakia 
assembled, on October 1, 1931 at Olomouc for their an- 
nual convention, in which the Nuncio, Msgr. Ciriaci, took 

part, condemned vigorously the attacks 
pe cama of which had been made in the German 
Christian-Social press of the Republic 
on the Nuncio, in connection with the resignation of Msgr. 
Korda¢, recent Archbishop of Prague; as well as similar 
attacks made on him by Dr. Adalbert Sanda, professor 
of theology in the Czech University of Prague. The 
Faithful were warned against the German Pressverein. 
Its director, the Rev. Michael Magerl, was to be sus- 
pended, as was Dr. Sanda; and the Union of the German 
clergy in the Archdiocese of Prague was to be dissolved 
until satisfaction be given. The German groups were 
awaiting the new Archbishop of Prague; Dr. Sanda con- 
tinued his criticisms. In Parliament, Dr. Benes stated 
that the affair concerned Catholics only and that the 
Government would take no hand in it. 


France.—Aroused by the fifty-per-cent anti-dump- 
ing tariff recently adopted by Great Britain and yielding 
to the tremendous clamor raised by French exporters who 
feared its effects upon their products, 
Louis Rollin, Minister of Commerce, 
convoked a meeting of Ministers on 
November 24 to devise means of meeting the situation. 
Although so far there had been no official statement on 
the matter, the press agreed that the new British duties 
were a severe blow at French industry. Great Britain. 


Tariff War; 
Briand; 
Loucheur 
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the press pointed out, had always been France’s best mar- 
ket; the new tax would effectively close this market to 
many French exports, and force the immediate closing 
down of a number of French factories. Observers felt 
that last week’s measures by which France raised her own 
import tax on foreign manufactured materials and im- 
posed a fifteen-per-cent increase “ against all countries 
whose money had depreciated” were vigorous replies to 
the British legislation; nevertheless some French com- 
mercial leaders were demanding further and harsher re- 
taliation, even to the length of a general decree by the 
Chamber against dangerous competition, with a stringent 
interpretation of this decree against British imports. On 
the other hand, less excitable industrialists were stating 
that in the first heat of resentment against the British 
Board of Trade there was danger of forgetting obvious 
economic principles and of losing sight of the plain in- 
terests of the French consumer. They pointed out that a 
satisfactory solution of the tariff war would probably be 
found only in a general economic conference in which the 
French and British especially might find a peaceful settle- 
ment of their difficulties. Rumors were current in the 
Chamber during the first part of the week that Aristide 
Briand would soon resign as Foreign Minister, and the 
rumors seemed confirmed by the fact that during the re- 
cent severe attacks against the Premier in the Chamber 
M. Briand was not in his accustomed place-——-On No- 
vember 22 the nation was saddened by the death of Louis 
Loucheur. M. Loucheur, one of the country’s wealthiest 
men, proprietor of Le Petit Journal, had served France 
well. A Deputy at the time of his death, he had held 
the important post of Minister of Munitions during the 
War; after the War he was entrusted with the no less 
important post of Minister of Reconstruction, and in the 
Poincaré and Herriot Cabinets he was Minister of Com- 
merce. 





Germany.—The plan for uniting all Germany’s 
forces through an Economic Advisory Board headed by 
President von Hindenburg was halted by the withdrawal 
of the agrarian representatives who re- 
fused to continue deliberations so long 
; as the Eastern provinces rather than the 
whole farming country were destined for special relief. 
Moreover, the trade-union representatives refused to be 
party to wage cuts. On November 23, Chancellor 
Bruening in dismissing the board of advisors announced 
the results of the deliberations. Nothing really new had 
been advanced. But the failure of the spokesmen for 
business and labor put the responsibility of finding a solu- 
tion on the Government, and Bruening now had a free 
hand in putting into execution his own economic plans 
for the dreaded winter. No decrees on wages and prices, 
the Gordian knot of the conferences, were issued beyond 
the recommendation that they be gradually lowered, al- 
lowing the industrialists opportunity to work out the solu- 
tion. Should they fail, the Government would handle the 
matter by special decrees. 

At Leipzig, Karl von Ossietzky, editor of the anti- 
militarist Die Weltbuehne, and Walter Kreiser, airplane 


Failure of 
Economic 
Advisory Board 
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designer and writer, were found guilty of betraying 
military secrets and sentenced to a year 
and a half in prison. As the trial was 
secret and the reasons for the verdict 
were not made public, much heated discussion was heard 
in the press, and the League for the Rights of Man called 
mass meetings to protest and demand an appeal. 


Prison 
Sentence for 
Anti-Militarists 


Great Britain —W ithin a few hours after the royal 
assent was given to the emergency-tariff bill which had 
been rushed through Parliament in three days, Walter 
Runciman, President of the Board of 
Trade, announced the imposition of a 
fifty-per-cent tariff on certain manu- 
factured articles. The tariffs became effective on No- 
vember 25. They affected twenty-three groups in what 
are known as Class Three products. The alphabetical list 
included some 1,500 items, most of which were formerly 
duty-free articles. These articles were mostly of the 
cheaper class of goods imported from the Continent, 
though many of them were such as had been imported 
in large quantities from the United States. Among the 
groups affected by the tariff impositions were manufac- 
tured metal goods, including such articles as typewriters, 
radio sets, sewing-machines, etc., and cutlery, manufac- 
tures of woolens and linens, pottery of various classes, 
paper, perfumery, etc. These new tariffs were declared 
to be but the beginning of further imposts that will affect 
larger and more expensive products. Ever since the first 
introduction of the tariff bill into Parliament, continental 
manufacturers began sending their goods into England, 
and they continued to do so in increasing quantities, even 
by airplane, up to the date when the bill became effective. 
Agricultural interests among the Conservatives grew 
more insistent in their demands that the National Govern- 
ment pass measures for the protection of agr-cultural 
products. 

By a majority of 350 over 50, an amendment _toethe 
Statute of Westminster bill was rejected, thus guarantee- 
ing the easy passage of the bill in the Commons. Labor 
voted with the Government ; the opposi- 
tion was from the Right Wing Tories 
under Winston Churchill. The bill made 
effective the resolutions, first proposed at the Imperial 
Conference of 1926 and confirmed at the Conference of 
1930, granting full independence under the Crown to the 
Dominions and nations included in the British Common- 
wealth. Thus, the component parts of the Commonwealth 
were put on an equality with the United Kingdom, in ac- 
cordance with the demands of the Dominion representa- 
tives at the Imperial Conferences. Of the many amend- 
ments proposed by the Conservative group under Mr. 
Churchill, all were withdrawn except that affecting the 
Irish Free State. This amendment was as follows: 
“Nothing in this act shall be deemed to authorize the 
legislature of the Irish Free State to repeal, amend, or 
alter the Irish Free State agreement act of 1922 or the 
Irish Free State Constitution act of 1922, or so much of 
the Government of Ireland act of 1920 as continues to 
be in force in Northern Ireland.” In the debate on this 
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amendment, all the bitterness prevalent a decade ago was 
introduced. The Government, led by Mr. Baldwin and 
Mr. Thomas, defended the Free State against the dis- 
criminatory amendment of the Churchill group. The 
Government, furthermore, contended that Parliament had 
no right to amend the Westminster Statute without the 
consent of the Irish Free State. 


Jugoslavia.—The second week in November saw the 
publication of the collective Pastoral adopted by the 
Catholic Hierarchy of Jugoslavia at their meeting in 
Zagreb, Croatia, in October. According 
to the Osservatore Romano of Novem- 
ber 9-10, 1931, the Bishops recom- 
mended to the attention of the Faithful the utmost vigil- 
ance against the dangers of atheism and the constant 
observance of the Christian precept of the love of neigh- 
bor. A violent atheistic propaganda was being waged 
even in the small villages. A considerable amount of this 
propaganda was being engineered under the guise of 
recreational excursions and gymnastic events for the 
youth of both sexes, many of which were arranged to 
take place the mornings of Sundays and holy days. 
Lenten balls, too, served as means for undermining the 
discipline of the Church. The very naturalism, however, 
which was thus being inculcated was the source of the 
miseries from which society is now suffering. Charity 
for the unemployed, for children, and for the poor in 
general, was urged; as was abstention from expense and 


Bishop’s 
Pastoral 


luxurious amusements. 


Poland.—F our weeks were consumed in taking evi- 
dence in the famous Brest-Litovsk trial in which eleven 
distinguished opponents of the dictatorship set up by 
former Premier Pilsudski were tried 
for conspiracy. It had not been proved 
that they were guilty of attempting a 
revolution. Many of their acts were reported to have 
been of a turbulent nature, such as libel, organizing of 
militia, and inflammatory meetings. Anti-Semitic dis- 
turbances continued to harass the University cities and 


Brest-Litovsk 
Trial 





were reported as spreading to smaller towns. Confusion 
continued in the University centers. Efforts were being 
made to open the schools and to establish racial peace, but 
the excited Nationalists were threatening social and com- 
mercial boycott in place of ‘the violent riots. 


Russia.—According to statistics published by the 
customs authorities of Montevideo, Soviet Russia im- 
ported from Uruguay only $461,505 worth of goods in 

the first nine months of 1931 and sold 
> nll to Uruguay products valued at $1,461,- 

457, producing an unfavorable trade 
balance of $1,000,000. Soviet figures for the same period 
showed that the Soviet Union exported to the world 15,- 
600,000 tons of goods with a value of $300.000,000 and 
imported 2,500,000 tons at a cost of $405,000,000, leaving 
an adverse balance of $105,000,000, as compared with 
last year’s adverse balance of $40,000,000. Seviet hopes, 
however, rested on the fact that much of the recent im- 
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ports represent new German credits, which will not fall 
due for a year or two years more, and on the increased 
Soviet gold production this year. 


League of Nations.—John K. Caldwell, observer at 
the League of Nations opium conference in Bangkok, 
Siam, declared at the session on November 11 that the 
United States Government considered 
as the only effective method of dealing 
with the opium problem “ complete 
statutory prohibition of the importation, manufacture, 
sale, possession, or use of prepared opium coupled with 
active enforcement of such prohibition.” Cooperation 
among the Governments interested in suppressing the 


Opium 
Prohibition 


ever-growing smuggling of drugs would be necessary. 
As long as some Governments retained the monopoly sys- 
tem nothing could be accomplished. 


International Economics.—The text of Germany's 
note to the Bank for International Settlements, asking for 
a full inquiry into the German economic and financial 
: situation, was published on November 
— Debts 20. It asked for the convocation of a 

special advisory committee as provided 
for in the Young Plan of the Hague agreement of January 
20, 1930. It pointed out that the hope that the Hoover 
moratorium of 1931 would stabilize the world situation 
did not materialize. The measures taken for relieving the 
(serman credit situation at the London Conference in 
July of this year were helpful but only preparatory for 
effective measures. Said the note: 

In the intervening months the economic and financial situation 
in Germany has grown extremely acute. The facts characteriz- 
ing this situation are generally known. In other countries, too, 
the pressure of the crisis has brought about most serious effects. 
The world has come to realize more and more the inner con- 
nections between the different financial problems caused by the 
present situation and the necessity of attacking them as a whole. 

It is not sufficient that the German Government merely 
declare that ‘‘ Germany’s exchange and economic life may 
be seriously endangered by further transfer in part or in 
full of the postponable part of her annuities.” The Com- 
mittee must be convened immediately, and investigate the 
situation from all angles, and take into account the ques- 
tion of Germany’s private indebtedness, which must be 
regulated before the end of February, 1932. 





The second Nativity Sequence by Francis 
Talbot will appear next week. It will be called 
“Up from Nazareth.” These articles are copy- 
righted, and all rights are reserved on them. 

How France went through sad days and 
dedicated itself to the Sacred Heart, and how 
perhaps Spain is to go through the same martyr- 
dom, and find itself at last, will be told next 
week by Mary T. Loughlin in “ Christ Is King.” 

James William Fitz Patrick will tell of what he 
saw at late Mass and what he was told by his 
godmother afterward in his article, which will be 
called “ The Third Generation.” 

Hilaire Belloc will next week renew his old 
thesis in a new way in “ New Attacks and Old.” 
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The Obligations of Peace 


HERE is a world of common sense in a commentary 

on the case of Manchuria, offered by the former 
Secretary of State, Frank D. Kellogg. Mr. Kellogg holds 
that, in the event that China and Japan cannot agree, all 
nations signatory to the Pact of Paris should send notes 
to the belligerents reminding them that they have severally 
“assumed with the other Powers to renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy, and to settle all their diffi- 
culties by pacific means.” This act, he thinks, would 
mobilize “the public opinion of the world.” And Mr. 
Kellogg adds that today no nation should consider itself 
aggrieved “ by having its attention called to violations or 
threatened violations of treaties,” since “ war is no longer 
the private affair of the belligerents.” 

In the world’s present temper, we greatly fear that 
public opinion, while it might be mobilized by the act 
Mr. Kellogg suggests, would not be mobilized for peace 
in any of the countries affected. The effects of war, as 
he rightly holds, are no longer confined to the actual 
belligerents ; but since most nations are afflicted with a 
disease which is certainly not patriotism, but a degraded 
form of chauvinism, every belligerent assumes that it 
alone is clothed with justice and righteousness. Mr. Kel- 
logg’s remedy would be effective in a normal world, but 
today the world is not normal. 

That fact, however, should not discourage us from 
trying to bring the world back to a normal state. The 
proper place to begin the work is at home; hence, as a 
proper field, we suggest the United States. Since the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Macintosh case, 
it is plain that our work is cut out for us on a large scale. 
That decision either imposes upon prospective citizens 
an oath to support the Government in time of war, 
whether the Government be right or wrong; or it as- 
sumes that ‘his Government can never err, and hence 
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that in every conflict every citizen will answer the call 
to arms, with no need for consultation with his conscience. 
A country in which the citizens are nurtured upon that 
doctrine, will be deaf, it seems to us, when any extra- 
territorial body draws its attention to real or prospective 
violations of a treaty, or will interpret the act as justifi- 
cation for more and larger armaments. In dealing with 
a lunatic or a moron, one must walk circumspectly, and 
weigh one’s words with care, for in these circumstances 
a friendly act may be interpreted as a declaration of 
hostilities. 

The first step to international peace is renunciation 
of pagan ideals in.Government. That means, on the 
positive side, a return to the conviction that Govern- 
ments, no less than individuals, are capable of violating 
the ethical and moral orders, and that this violation can 
be plainly discerned. Decatur meant well, but his un- 
fortunate toast has wrought havoc by confounding pagan- 
ism with patriotism, and vice with virtue. 


A Popular Minority Report 


HE report of the President’s commission on Federal 

education has furnished grist to hundreds of editors 
throughout the country. It was said that between 1918 
and 1922 no bill was so thoroughly discussed as the meas- 
ure which proposed to create a Federal Department of 
Education. As the debate went on, it became evident 
that for good or for evil, a Department of Education at 
Washington meant a startling departure from hitherto 
unquestioned traditions. 

It is not surprising, then, that the report has occasioned 
widespread comment. Today the question is better un- 
derstood ; and it is also understood by the press that some 
exceedingly narrow, but unfortunately numerous, par- 
tisans are determined that the battle which has lasted for 
thirteen years must end with the creation of a Depart- 
ment by Congress next winter. Fights are news; to the 
newspaper, peace is a spell of the doldrums. It is signi- 
ficant, however, that with very few exceptions, every 
editor in the country qualified to discuss a question which 
involves both the welfare of education and a profound 
Constitutional question, has approved the minority report 
signed by Msgr. Pace and Dr. George Johnson. The 
implications of the majority report are indeed better 
understood today than they were in 1918. 

The battle may end this winter. How it will end is 
another question. Some politicians are making no secret 
of the fact that by reporting at all the commission has 
played havoc with their plans. If it is little less than 
cruel to force a politician to faee an issue at any time, 
force on the eve of a Presidential election is sheer bar- 
barity. Other politicians, however, feel that the sup- 
port of certain influential religio-political groups will 
permit them to vote for the bill with safety. The politi- 
cal pot is boiling furiously, and by the time the Con- 
gressional committees are appointed, a gruesome mess 
may be ready to be served. Or it may not be ready. In 
politics, any change can happen over night. 

It is not pleasant to reflect that this important issue, 
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may soon be made a political football. But if the De- 
partment is established, it will be even less pleasant to 
know that forever after education will be the politicians’ 
football. The first part of the Report is one of the best 
arguments ever written against the dangers inherent in 
a Department. As such, it deserves wide circulation. 
The last part, which recommends the creation of that 
inherently dangerous Department, proves either that logic 
was not taught when the majority went to school, or that 
the professor uniformly assigned to these gentlemen D’s 
of the largest size. 


Wages and Dividends 


HE conference between the railroad labor unions 

and the presidents of nine railroads ended in New 
York on November 22 when all the parties agreed in a 
friendly manner to disagree in the major issue. The 
railroads, lately rebuffed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission when they sought permission to raise freight 
rates by fifteen per cent, had asked the unions to accept 
a reduction of ten per cent in their wages. The workers 
countered with the proposition that they would consider 
the request, were they guaranteed steady work, on the 
basis of a six-hour day. Minor points were rejected 
or compromised, and so while a strike is not imminent, 
it may come if the roads succeed in finding a clause in 
the Transportation Act which legally justifies a ten-per- 
cent wage cut. 

Of all the communications in the conference that have 
come to our notice, the best was a letter prepared by D. 
D. Robertson, chairman of the Railroad Labor Executives 
Association. Mr. Robertson has studied his economics 
and ethics in a good school. Addressing President Wil- 
lard, of the Baltimore and Ohio, who acted as chairman, 
he wished to know whether the savings effected by the 
wage reduction would be applied “either to increase 
employment, or even to stabilize existing employment.” 
Since the roads had declined to deduct anything “ from 
the earnings of capital to support unemployed workers,” 
he thought a wage reduction equivalent to “a dole from 
labor to idle capital.” 

Finally, was the ten-per-cent slash in wages a contribu- 
tion to dividends for stockholders? Wages, he asserted, 
not dividends, ought to be a first lien on revenue. Mr. 
Willard could not reasonably ask them “to place the 
claims of human life second to the claims of property.” 
The workers recognized the obligations of the roads to 
other interests, but they stood firmly on the proposition 
that “the obligations of the roads to the human beings 
dependent upon this industry ought to take precedence.” 

Mr. Robertson hit the nail squarely on the head. Mil- 
lions are today nearing starvation because for years in- 
dustry outraged nearly every principle of justice and 
charity in dealing with the employe and with the general 
public. The railroads of today, the inheritors of a cor- 
rupt policy, are involved in the general demoralization. 
We do not assert that they have, as a body, made that 
old false policy their own; indeed, with a few exceptions, 
they have striven to disown it, and in this movement 
‘Mr. Willard has been a conspicuous leader. Objective 
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evidence of their success is found in the fact that before 
adopting a wage reduction, they were willing to meet 
with the workers to discover, if possible, some practicable 
method of increasing their revenues, without resorting 
to this unpleasant device. 

Mr. Willard does not deny the main principles of Mr. 
Robertson’s letter. From what can be learned, it would 
seem that he accepts and even approves them. But he 
points out that the railroads do not earn a fair return 
upon their investment, and he asks Mr. Robertson to 
reflect on the fact that “ without capital, there could be 
no railroad industry at all.” This fact is not alleged as 
justification of the right of capital to fix wages arbitrarily, 
however ; and he hopes that the workers will not interpret 
the proposed wage cut to imply that “ we are in any sense 
indifferent concerning the welfare of the men with whom 
our entire active life has been spent.” 

The conference ended without a decision. But it did 
not end in failure. Much will be gained in industrial 
disputes, when the litigants agree to sit around a table 
to discuss in friendly fashion their real or apparent dif- 
ferences. Mr. Willard asserts the necessity of some 
form of capitalism, and affirms, in the present instance, 
at least, its character for justice and humanity. Mr. 
Robertson, in his turn, promulgates the fundamental but 
commonly denied principle that the wage of the worker, 


not the dividend of the stockholder, must be the first 


charge on revenue. A few more conferences of this 
sane and amicable nature will in time forge a permanent 
guarantee that in the relations of capital with labor, all 
rights will be religiously respected, and all duties faith- 
fully performed. 


Municipal Politics 


SURVEY has disclosed a distressing condition 

among the school teachers in Chicago. Since last 
April, the city has not been able to pay their salaries 
except for one month. Some of the results, according to 
the Chicago Tribune, are exhausted credit, homes for- 
feited for taxes, lapsed insurance, unpaid bills, and debts 
to loan sharks. In eighty-four per cent of the cases 
investigated, the teacher was supporting one or more de- 
pendents, and in twelve per cent, four or more. 

Chicago is a rich and powerful city. Its institutions 
for the promotion of religion, charity, and learning, are 
numerous and, for the most part, well supported. At 
the same time, the city as a unit of government is bank- 
rupt. That it will ultimately recover is, of course, cer- 
tain. But one part of the cost is seen in the plight of 
the teachers. 

Partisan political rule, tolerated by citizens too busy 
to take an intelligent interest in government, is respon- 
sible for this breakdown. The politicians may have been 
corrupt rascals, or simply inefficient. There has been 
more talk about corruption than evidence; but corruption 
or stupidity, the result is the same. 

The rapid rise of the gangster and the racketeer forced 
matters to a head in Chicago. But the same conditions 
which have brought Chicago low exist, in varying degree, 
in practically all American cities. Everywhere we find 
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men and women in office whose sole idea of service is the 
self-service which enriches their pocketbooks, with the 
great mass of decent citizens going about their business 
calmly and unconcerned. Small wonder is it that in 
municipal government public office is no longer a public 
trust. 

There is not much intelligent interest in national politics 
in this country, but even less in municipal government. 
Only by putting honest and capable men in office can 
decent government be secured, but as long as political 
gangs are permitted to rule, uprightness and intelligence 
will operate as disqualifications. 


Radio Free Speech 


RITING in the Journal of Radio Law for October, 

Edward C. Caldwell, a member of the Chicago 

bar, discusses a question for which we have no adequate 

answer. Mr. Caldwell’s general topic is “ Censorship of 
the Radio Programmes.” 

The chief difficulty turns on the guarantee in the Fed- 
eral and State Constitutions which protects freedom of 
assembly, of the press, and of speech. The Constitutions 
declare this freedom to be a right upon which govern- 
ments are forbidden to trench, and all authorities agree 
that it inhibits any form of prior restraint through censor- 
ship, licensing, or injunction. Indeed, as Mr. Caldwell 
points out, “there are limitations on what subsequent 
restraints may be imposed,” since, otherwise, a hostile 
Government could easily multiply pretexts to suppress 
all exercise of the right. Briefly, then, under our Gov- 
ernment, prior censorship is forbidden. Subsequent cen- 
sorship, in some form of restraint, may be imposed, but 
within limitations that are jealous rather than enlarged. 
Thus far, the case is fairly clear. 

But the Constitutions assume the possibility that the 
right may be abused. The speaker is to be held account- 
able, and may be punished, not arbitrarily, but only after 
trial by jury. The abuse must be proved juridically, 
not assumed. Bitter experience taught the framers of 
our Constitutions the necessity of safeguarding the in- 
dividual against the force of a hostile majority. 

If these positions be correctly stated, it is impossible to 
understand by what authority the Federal Radio Com- 
mission assumes the right of prior censorship. That 
the Commission exercises this right is not open to ques- 
tion. Recently the Commission closed a station, oper- 
ated by a physician, on the ground that the medical advice 
given over the air was not in keeping with the public 
interest, necessity, or convenience. Put in other words, 
the Commission, not a jury, refused to allow this man to 
make any statements in future from his radio station. 
That is, it exercised a prior restraint, forbidden by the 
Constitution. 

In another case cited by Mr. Caldwell, the Commission 
refused to renew a license, because the operator had used 
his station as a mere personal “ organ,” and had sinned 
against the Commission’s duty “to see that a standard 
of refinement, fitting our day and generation, is main- 
tained.” What this man said offended the Commission ; 
therefore, it forbade him to say anything in the future. 
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This is not “ something resembling censorship,” but that 
worst form of censorship which consists in gagging a 
man’s tongue. It is a censorship which would have 
silenced Patrick Henry, and every Revolutionary patriot, 
for when they spoke their minds plainly on George III 
and his Government, they most assuredly offended the 
standards of refinement set up by the British Parliament. 
As effective prior restraint, this censorship yields nothing 
to the Alien and Sedition Acts of more than a century 
ago, but goes beyond them. 

It is no rebuttal to state that the utterances of the men 
who used these stations were “ offensive.”” That may be 
conceded; indeed, vigorously asserted. Granting the 
abuse, the offenders should have been held, as the Con- 
stitution provides, to answer for it before a jury of their 
peers. For their summary disqualification, there is not 
the shadow of justification in statute or Constitution. 

Theoretically, the case for free speech is plain. But 
it must be admitted that in practice serious difficulties 
have already arisen, and they bid fair to become more 
serious in the future. The proper solution, it seems to 
us, is found in doing away with all forms, direct or in- 
direct, of prior censorship, and in holding every speaker 
to account for every alleged abuse of a Constitutional 
right. The two are perfectly compatible; indeed, the 
second is the complement of the first. Unfortunately, 
we have veered from the norm in both. 

It cannot be too often reaffirmed that no cause for the 
suppression of a right lies in the abuse of that right. 
For the abuse of the Constitutional right, the Constitu- 
tions provide a suitable remedy. The ravings of fanatics 
may irritate us, and Catholics, in particular, often have 
just cause for resentment. But it would be a grave error 
to allow irritation or resentment to convince us of the 
propriety of prior restraint and censorship, especially 
when exercised by a body whose Constitutional standing 
is itself open to grave doubt. 


An Independent City 


T. LOUIS is one of two or three cities in this country 

which are also counties. But the old town on the 
far bank of the Father of the Waters is more than a 
mere geographical division. It has a spirit which makes 
it unique among large American municipalities. 

Like the rest of us, its citizens are suffering from the 
current financial depression. But St. Louis is not dis- 
couraged. If the fund for its unemployed cannot be col- 
lected in two weeks, let us use what we have, say its 
people, and continue the campaign to a third or fourth 
week. “ But you can be sure that St. Louis will not ask 
for Federal aid,” writes M. M. Drake, of the Chamber 
of Commerce. “ St. Louis refused even Red Cross aid 
after two cyclones. It cared for its own then. It will 
do the same this time.” 

Our hats are off to St. Louis. It has the spirit which 
makes States and cities great; the old American spirit, 
we like to think, which makes a man scorn to let another 
dc for him what he can, even if it costs a struggle, do 
for himself. As long as that spirit survives, we need 


not despair. 
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Daisy Ashford Has Grown Up 


MARGARET MACKENZIE 


tion that has a nine-day run has had a good 

innings. I wonder, therefore, how may readers 
of AMERICA are acquainted with the name of Daisy Ash- 
ford or remember the furore that greeted the appearance 
in England and the United States, in 1919, of “ The 
Young Visiters.””. In a sense the book has become a 
classic, it still sells, and is still sometimes quoted in public 
speeches and advertisements. In any case today in the 
midst of so much worry and depression it is good to 
recall this unique and mirth-provoking book. The story 
of its writing and publication may be of interest, especial- 
ly to Catholics, for Daisy Ashford was above all a Catholic 
child. 

At the end of the last century Daisy Ashford was living 
with her two younger sisters, her father and mother and 
her elder step-brothers and sisters, in the almost untouched 
eighteenth-century village of Petersham that lies at the 
foot of Richmond Hill, within a few miles of Charing 
Cross; but which was, in those days, as remote as any 
hamlet in the south of England. It was there that I first 
knew her, but our friendship, alas, did not prosper. Nearly 
ten myself I despised her on account of her extreme youth 
(she was at least three years younger than myself) and 
for her behavior, which was deplorable. For instanée she 
(or her sister Vera perhaps) was reported to have en- 
gaged the butcher boy in single combat; that she had done 
so in defence of Catholicism in no way mitigated, in my 
eyes, such a social misdemeanor. My family, although 
very fond of the “little Ashfords,” were also slightly— 
suspicious, anyhow, of their upbringing. It was con- 
sidered, I understood, that they were too much “ encour- 
aged,” they might become spoilt, Daisy was allowed to 
waste too much time “ scribbling.” 

When the Ashford family moved to Lewes, in Sussex, 
I, at least, lost sight of Daisy and it wasn’t till I left 
school that relations were renewed. In the meantime the 
enormous difference in our ages seemed to have disap- 
peared, and friendship, that has lasted till today, became 
possible. Then it was that I learnt the result of her “ scrib- 
bling.”” She had written stories, and it became one of our 
amusements to read them aloud to each other and to 
chosen friends. These stories appeared later in “ Daisy 
Ashford—Her Book,” amongst them was “ The Jellus 
Governess,” by her younger sister Angie, for she also had 
been author. “ The Young Visiters,” written when Daisy 
was nine, I did not know till several years later. The 
manuscript came to light during the removal from Bexhill 
after Mrs. Ashford’s death: Daisy, I remember, read it 
aloud to me when I was in bed with some minor ailment. 
It seemed to me then, as it does now, not only the best of 
the stories but one of the great books of the world! I 
liked it so much that, when, shortly after, Daisy was 
learning typing with a view to war work, she made me a 


copy. 


M0 iow: tha are short these hurried days, a sensa- 


This copy I kept by me till in 1918 I met Mr. Frank 
Swinnerton (the author so well known in the United 
States) who was then reader to the firm of Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus. I gave it to him to read and the next 
thing that I knew was it had been accepted for publicatior 
and the first thing that Daisy had heard of her story since 
she had given me the copy. 

Daisy awoke to find herself famous. It was a thrilling 
experience which became almost a nightmare; Daisy was 
heard to say at last that she wished that she had never 
written the book. She refused all but the most (in her 
publisher’s opinion) necessary interviews, demands to give 
readings, and (this very reluctantly) a lecture tour in the 
United States. I was there when she was asked to go on 
the staff of a large London daily. The editor was almost 
in tears when she demurred. “ I do not write at all since I 
have grown up.” “ But cannot you sign articles?” he 
answered, “ Don’t you realize that Lord X can make you 
the most famous writer in Europe?” He doubted her 
sanity, I think, when she gave him to understand that 
what she most wanted was to be left alone. My elders 
need not have worried. Daisy, despite all their prophecies, 
never became “ spoilt” ! 

The world in general, while it laughed to exhaustion 
over the book, refused to accept it as the work of a child. 
Sir James Barrie, who after satisfying himself as to the 
book’s authenticity (we had to produce the original little 
MS. in a twopenny notebook) most generously wrote a 
preface and he was in return credited with an attempt to 
deceive the public. Only here and there were critics acute 
enough to see that, wonderful as the achievement was, if 
it had been the work of a “ grown-up” it would have 
been a miracle. Some recognized it as the work of a Cath- 
olic child; every Catholic should have done so. Daisy’s 
publishers, it is true, rather questioned the word “ mor- 
tification ” in the chapter where the “ Earl of Clincham ” 
“offers up” his “ sickly wife.” ‘“ Surely that was sug- 
gested to you by one of your elders?” they said. Daisy 
has written of the incident lately and goes on to relate how 
we both laughed and remarked with one voice, “ But any 
Catholic child of five—let alone nine—knows the mean- 
ing of mortification!” How surprised they were! 

There were people, who convinced at last that it was 
by a child, considered that her upbringing must have been 
very special, indeed sophisticated. Of course the opposite 
was the truth. It was the complete innocence behind the 
naive improprieties that made them so telling, and so 
without offence. It was the lack of self-consciousness 
that made the book a masterpiece. Daisy took her work 
perfectly seriously. She has often told me how hurt she 
was when people laughed at her efforts. She did not 
write to amuse her elders but to please herself. Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus have received many manuscripts from 
children since “ The Young Visiters ” was published, but 
nc rival has appeared. The modern child is too little of 
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a child, perhaps, to attempt “a Socierty novel.’ Daisy 
had no intention of being original, on the contrary she 
wanted to write stories that everyone would recognize 
as true to life, and with that end in view listened with 
breathless interest to her elders’ conversations, using every 
scrap of experience that came to her. For example, once 
in passing through London she was taken to lunch at a 
restaurant. She secreted the menu and, impressed by its 
grandeur, used it in her next story, where it appears, at 
a dinner party of an exalted nature, complete with foot- 
note to the effect that a certain course could be changed 
for another. 

“The Young Visiters ” has been translated into French 
and appeared in the ‘“ Roseau D’Or”’ series. At first sight 
its inclusion, in this very “highbrow” Catholic series, 
seems strange, but Jean Cocteau in his preface defends 
the choice, quoting the text “ Suffer little children to come 
unto Me.” And indeed below all the excruciating fun- 
niness of the story and the real achievement of con- 
struction and characterization, there is a simplicity which 
is a rather beautiful thing. Obviously the book owes 
much of its success to the time of its appearance, the War 
was just over, people were glad to be able to laugh again, 
so whole-heartedly, so uproariously, but I think it also 
owed something to the charm of that simplicity. It is a 
refreshment to read it in such sophisticated times as ours. 
Are enough children having the sort of childhood that 
made the writing of it possible ? 

One wonders, and one reads the book again, and thinks 
of the little girl who wrote it and who looked out on 
the world with, as Sir James Barrie has it, “ such in- 
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nocent wondering ” eyes. She was so sorry for poor Mr. 
Salteena “ who was not quite a gentleman but you would 
hardly nutice it,’ so impressed by the grandeur of the 
Earl of Clincham who lived in “lower range at the 
Crystal Palace” (mixing that amusement place with 
Hampton Court), so proud of the “ grown-upness” of 
Ethel Montacue who went “on a stop” with Bernard 
Clarke to the Gaierty Hotel, she was so glad to have her 
hero and heroine, Bernard and Ethel, married in great 
style at Westminster Abbey and for them to return from 
their six weeks’ honeymoon “ with a son and hair . 
called Ignatius Bernard.” 

Life was so simple to her in the walled-in garden of 
Petersham or in the house on the downs at Lewes over- 
looking the Sussex Weald, what would she have made of 
the madness of our modern life, when she came out into 
it, that child who was so eager to learn its every mani- 
festations, had she not come out armed to meet it from 
a Catholic home? 

Daisy has four children of her own now and they too 
live in the country breathing an unadulterated Catholic 
air: and so the good work goes on. Her second little girl, 
about to be confirmed the other day, took St. Rose of 
Lima as patron and, learning that that saint had run a 
needle into her head as penance, tried to borrow a large 
one herself for the same purpose. Her zeal had to be 
diverted into another channel! 

But she proved again, if any proof were needed, that 
‘ mortification,” though a long word, is one not too far- 
fetched for the vocabulary of a Catholic child. Daisy Ash- 
ford was completely justified in using it. 


A Nativity Sequence: The Prologue 


Francis Tatsor, S.J. 
(Copyright, 1931. All Rights Reserved.) 


had passed since Jesus raised Himself from the 

dead and ascended into Heaven. Mary, His mother, 
had tarried a little longer, and then she, too, breathed her 
last and was taken to her Son. Peter was dead, and 
Thomas, and James and all the chosen ones, all except 
John. The Jews were dispersed and in exile, not a stone 
of the Temple was left upon a stone, Jerusalem was a ruin. 
Some believed that the Redeemer would come in His 
majesty and His glory, today, or tomorrow, or surely 
very soon. The angel would sound the trumpet, the 
world would be no more. 

John, the youngest of the Apostles, was now an ancient 
of nigh one hundred years. He was made to live on, and 
yet longer to live on and on. Many said that he would 
not die. But that was not true. Jesus did not say to 
him tha. he would not die. Jesus said: “If I wish him 
to remain until I come, what is it to you, Peter?” It was 
a long time ago since the Master said that. The Master 
had not come. John was left to live on. He alone, the 
one that the Master loved most, was the only one that 
the Master had not taken to Himself. 


Ts SCENE: Nearly three-score years and ten 


True, not long before, when he was an exile on the Isle 
of Patmos, John had been transported to Paradise and 
had seen the vision of the Apocalypse. But he had not 
died then; he was forced to live on and on. Here in 
Ephesus, where he waited for the Lord to come, he was 
the patriarch among the grandchildren and the great- 
grandchildren of those who had seen the Lord. He was 
the last witness, the only one of all living men and 
women who had known the Lord intimately. He felt with- 
in him the Divine Command that he must bear the final 
witness to the Lord before he died. Matthew and Mark 
and Luke, they had been inspired to tell the story of 
Jesus; they could not tell everything; the world itself 
would not contain the books that might be written about 
what Jesus said and did. He, John would tell something 
of what he knew; it would be the last testimony, his last 
message of love before the Master came for him. 

John sits in the vaulted room in Ephesus. His blond 
beard flows down to the table at which he writes. His 
hand is the color of the parchment, and the veins of his 
hand show through the skin as dark as the ink that drips 
from his quill. He raises his eyes towards the low ceil- 
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ing of the room; they are dark pools, soft and slumbering, 
in the pallor of his face and hair. He begins to write, 
and as his pen forms the words he speaks slowly. 
Joun: In the beginning . . . was the Word . . . and the 
Word... was with God... and the Word was God... 
He was in the beginning ... with God. (His eyes close 
and a tremor runs through him. Slowly his head falls 
upon the hand that writes. After a time, he lifts his 
head, breathes deeply, and dips the quill into the ink.) 

All things were made through him, and without him 
was made nothing that has been made. (He writes and 
speaks more quickly.) 

In him was life, and the life was the light of men; 
and the light shines in the darkness, and the darkness 
has not overcome it. (His dark eyes glow brightly as 
he looks into the wall before him. He bethinks himself 
of his writing and resumes.) 

There was a man sent from God, whose name was 
John; he came for witness, to witness concerning the 
light, that all might believe through him. (He lays 
down the quill, and folds his hands upon the table. He 
is remembering the old days.) 

John the Baptist. He showed me the light and told 
me to follow it. I was his disciple before I met the 
Master. John went before the light, crying as one in 
the wilderness. I came after, to point out the light, 
even to this day. (He smoothes the parchment and 
dips the quill into the ink.) 

He was not the light, but was to witness concerning 
the light. It was the true light, which enlightens every 
man that comes into the world. (He writes more rap- 
idly, and his voice is vibrant.) 

He was in the world and the world was made through 
him .. . and the world knew him not. . . . He came to 
what was his . . . and his own received him not. (He 
poises the pen in midair as he repeats the words tensely 
and with infinite sadness.) 

And his own received him not. (But he recovers him- 
self quickly, and with new vigor he presses his hand 
down on the parchment.) 

But to as many as received him he gave power to be- 
come children of God, to them that believe in his name, 
that were begotten not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. (He shakes 
his mane of white hair, as one who is aroused.) 

And the Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst 
us. (He catches his breath and squeezes the quill in 
his hand. He reads what he has written.) 

And the Word was made flesh. (He repeats it won- 
deringly.) 

And the Word was made flesh. (He stares at the 
parchment, and then slowly pushes his chair from the 
table. He rises to his feet and bends over the table. 
He says once again, and louder.) 

And the Word was made flesh. (Still keeping his 
eyes fixed on the writing, with the slow labor of an 
old man, he lets himself sink to his knees and lean 
against the table. Reverently, in the clearness of a far- 
away clarion, he once more repeats.) 

And the Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst 
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us. (As John kneels by the table, his eyes open wide 
as if he struggles to see more distinctly something that 
is happening out and beyond the confines of his room. 
His voice comes from the depths of his soul.) 

Ter; cone po 


A snow-white cloud, incandescent by the sun behind it, 
is as the brooding Infinity about God. From this en- 
veloping mist, there trails off a wisp, dazzlingly luminous. 
The brightness takes form and shapes itself vaguely 
into the figure of a man. It is a pattern on the wall of 
a dimly lighted apartment, part-room and part-cave. 

High noon is in Nazareth. Mary, the daughter of 
Joachim and Anne, is at her midday prayer. She is a 
comely maid, not more than fifteen years old, delicately 
featured and of a transparent skin, vital with the maturity 
of blossoming girlhood. She is but lately returned from 
the Temple in Jerusaiem, where she learned the Law and 
lived among the virgins dedicated to God. She is now 
promised in marriage to a man named Joseph, a just man, 
who belongs, as she does, to the house and family of 
David. 

As she kneels at her prayer, she senses the presence 
of someone in the room. She lifts her head slightly, as if 
listening. Inquiringly she turns her head towards the 
door. As she does so, the pattern on the wall forms itself 
into a white-robed man standing in the room. 

Mary rises from her knees, quickly, and faces the man. 
She draws herself up with the dignity of a princess of the 
royal house of David. 

Mary: Peace be to you. (She looks at him with steady 
eyes, unafraid. She thinks that she has never before 
seen this man, but she has seen those like him during 
her service in the Temple.) 

GABRIEL: (as he bows to her) Hail, full of grace, the 
Lord is with you. Blessed are you among women. 
(Mary does not move her eyes from him. His is a 
strange salutation. What might it mean? Who is this 
man?) 

GABRIEL: (understanding her silence) Fear not, Mary, 
for you have found grace with God. (Mary is aware 
of some force or magnetism in him, something mysteri- 
ous, something to be respected and not feared. He is 
almost like what an angel of the Lord would be, such 
a one as had come to young Tobias, such as she had 
heard about from the old folk in the Temple. She does 
not know. She will be attentive to his words, for he 
speaks with authority.) 

GABRIEL: (in the even tone of one delivering a message) 
I announce to you that you will conceive in your womb 
and will bring forth a Son; and you will call his name 
Jesus. (Mary's brows contract and her eyes focus on 
the eyes of the man speaking.) 

He will be great, and will be called the Son of the 
Most High. And the Lord God will give unto him the 
throne of David his father. And he will reign in the 
house of Jacob forever. Of his kingdom there will be 
no end. (Mary ponders the words in her mind. Her 
heart throbs in her bosom, a chill passes through her 
body, darts of questions leap into her head. She heard 
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him distinctly, she understood him, she is convinced that 
he is an angel of God; still, what of the vow that she 
made to God, and the agreement with Joseph? There 
must be some mistake.) 

Mary: (as calmly as Gabriel) How shall this be done, 
since I know not man? 

GABRIEL: (without pause, as if he had been expecting 
the question) The Holy Ghost will come upon you, and 
the power of the Most High will overshadow you. 
Therefore, also, the Holy which will be born of you 
will be called the Son of God. (Mary knows what he 
means. He speaks of the Messias, the One long ex- 
pected. What right has he to speak of this to her? The 
blood surges to her temples and throbs there. Is this a 
dream? Is she in her right mind? Is she to believe 
him? Perhaps, is it possible, is this the meaning of 
the prophecy of Isaias, which she used to repeat in 
the Temple: “ Behold a virgin shall conceive, and bear 
a Son, and his name shall be called Emmanuel”? No, 
it cannot be. This is unbelievable.) 

GABRIEL: (noting the shadow that crosses her face) | 
shall give you a sign. Your cousin Elizabeth, she also 
has conceived a son in her old age. This is the sixth 
month with her that is called barren, since no word 
shall be impossible with God. (Mary stares at him in 
amazement. Her cousin Elizabeth? With child? Can 
this be true? And if it is true, is the other message 
true? She releases her eyes from him, and bows her 
head. Her lip trembles, she burns with fever, she is 
cold and shivering. She has one thought, steady in the 
midst of the whirl of her brain: she will conceive and 
bear a Son, through the power of God, and he will be 
called the Son of God. This is his meaning. She thinks 
that she must die, this minute. She covers her face 
with her hands. She cannot endure this. It is too 
much. ) 

GaBRIEL: I am Gabriel, who stand before God; and am 
sent to you to bring you these good tidings. (Mary lifts 
her eyes to him. He is demanding some word from her. 
She cannot oppose God. She must answer. She waters 
her parched tongue and her lips. She looks at him, un- 
afraid.) 

Mary: Behold the handmaid of the Lord. Be it done 
to me according to your word. 

(Gabriel is a pattern on the wall, a misty figure of 
a man, a shapeless brilliance, is nothing. 

Mary is a slim girl who trembles and shields her face 
with her arm. She falls prone on the floor. 

The Holy Ghost illumines the incandescent cloud that 


fills the room like a billowy blanket and irreparably 


encompasses the daughter of David.) 


John slowly closes his wide-staring eyes. His soul re- 
turns to his body. Exhausted, he lowers his head upon 
his hands clasped on the table. After a moment, he lifts 
his head and breathes deeply. John is an old man rising 
tu his feet, weeping, and seating himself again in his chair. 
He takes up his quill and pauses for a moment to find 


the line. 
Joun: (as he begins to write) And the Word was made 
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flesh and dwelt amongst us, and we beheld his glory, 
glory as of the only-begotten from the Father, full of 
grace and truth. 


oe 
On Depression 
J. DesMonpD GLEESON 
HE world has been struck by an economic blizzard. 
That, at least, is as near as I can get to an explana- 
tion of the present commercial chaos, and when the 
experts and economists try to explain it, they say ap- 
proximately the same thing, only they do not put it so 
clearly. As to where the blizzard came from, why it 
arrived at the time it did and in all countries at the same 
time, when it is likely to be over, if ever it is over— 
these, and the like questions, are without adequate an- 
swers. 

That the blizzard was unexpected goes without say- 
ing. If it had been expected some preparation would have 
been made to meet it. No such preparation was, in fact, 
made. Having arrived, therefore, we none of us know 
what to do with it, or for how long we must treat it as 
a guest. It is certainly strange to find it so impartial 
and to fall on all nations equally and for (apparently) 
contradictory reasons. It is no respecter of tariffs and 
makes nothing of Free Trade. It blows with the same 
hostility upon England that was in the War, and Spain 
that was able to keep outside it. It is equally ruthless 
with America that won the War and with Germany that 
lost it. It seems, one fears, just to be a nasty, capricious 
sort of blizzard, that turns up to torment men and frus- 
trate women. A self-appointed wind, an ill-conditioned 
wind, and one that may drift off of its own accord once 
it grows tired of its present revenge. 

The world that this blizzard struck was undoubtedly 
a happy world. Maybe, before its coming, everybody 
did not know he was happy, but that was merely because 
he was too happy to stop to think about it. There is not 
a depressed being today who would not dive straight 
back to those prosperous and secure “ pre-depression 
days,” if he had the chance. Those were indeed the days. 
Production was speeding up beyond the dreams of avarice, 
wages were not only rising, but were actually being paid, 
and (mirabile dictu) consumers were actually consuming 
—or so it seemed. The world, in fact, after its long, 
involved story of wars and religions, party disputes and 
petty squabbles, microscopic efforts and colossal failures, 
was at last settling down to an era of financial prosperity 
and industrial, or commercial, greatness. Captains of 
industry were at length taking charges of national affairs, 
and national affairs were fast becoming international 
affairs. 

All, in short, was set for a long period of peace and 
plenty, when suddenly, and without warning, the spell 
snapped, and we woke up one morning to find ourselves 
in trouble. No one had blundered, yet everything had 
gone wrong. No one was to blame, and yet the whole 
era had come to an end while we were still figuring our- 
selves at the beginning of it. We looked from one to 
another in bewilderment and confusion, and even as we 
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looked, another bank crashed before our eyes. It was 
as if the floor of the world had given way just as we 
had started to raise a fine series of skyscrapers. So the 
builders of the Tower of Babel must have felt when they 
suddenly realized that they had something important to 
say to one another, but found nobody who could under- 
stand what they were talking about. Doubtless they, too, 
felt that a “depression” had settled upon them. 

The sudden change that came over the world hurt very 
badly, for it hit in the weakest place. It hit in the 
pocket, and we had been rather cultivating pockets before 
that date. But quite apart from the economic aspect of 
the case, there are a number of other ways in which this 
depression is deeply annoying. It is a serious blow to 
our pride, for instance. We really were rather proud 
of ourselves—up to a point. We thought we had started 
something good when we started our big machines going. 
We had got something there which our ancestors did not 
possess, did not know about, in fact, except in so far 
as they could foresee a mechanized future. And just 
as we were getting into our stride, just as we were begin- 
ning to do something big and make our presence felt in 
the world, the machine jammed. It began working at 
an irregular pace, with all sorts of groaning noises and 
unexpected strains. Here and there it stopped altogether, 
and in the rest of the places it was threatening to do the 
same thing. 

Now the worst of the business—if you can call it a 
business when the trouble is that no business is done— 
is that no one saw that the collapse was coming. It was 
never inevitable until it happened. Whatever were the 
signs that went before, they went unread. The machine 
rounded the bend, so to speak, with all the danger signals 
turned against it, and no one saw those signals or pointed 
out the danger. The economists, who take on themselves 
to instruct the world in the way it should go, had not 
the remotest notion as to which way it actually was going 
before their very eyes. They could not see the present 
for the future. So busy were they planning the future 
that they had lost touch with the present. 

The big business men, who were nominally in charge 
of affairs, could see no more clearly what was happening. 
I say “who were nominally in charge of affairs,” for 
today it is by no means certain at which point they were 
in charge of affairs and at which point affairs took charge 
of them. At any rate, in their own sphere they were 
planning the limits of production on the assumption that 
there were no limits to the possibility of production. They 
were entirely carried away with the idea of expansion, 
ot making more and more, of turning out articles in 
greater and greather abundance. That was their key 
move: quantity. Now, if one had a clear idea.as to what 
were the limits of the potentiality of mere quantity, one 
could, perhaps, roughly calculate what quantity would be 
required. But the master minds had no such idea. They 
built their industries as if they were called upon to stock, 
not the world, but the starry universe; as if they could 
place successful salesmen on the Milky Way, and dump 
their mass-produced articles inside the rim of the Moon. 

The biggest examples are always the most striking and, 
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as such, not always a fair index to the general situation. 
There was Mr. Ford, for instance, with his highly effi- 
cient town at Detroit. The admirable machines that com- 
posed this mechanized stronghold were capable, I under- 
stand (and probably quite inaccurately), of turning out 
the extraordinary number of 9,000 cars per diem. Now 
this in itself was a stupendous triumph; 9,000 new 
wheeled things were made ready for the road every day. 
That brings us to a total of something like 3,000,000 new 
cars each year from one particular place. It was a gigantic 
performance—and I think I am right in putting it in the 
past tense. If, however, it had been considered a point 
in the mechanical process to seize and hold in captivity 
some 9,000 persons each day, who should be forced to 
take the new cars away with them, then the organization 
at Detroit would undoubtedly have continued to be a 
remarkable success. Had a machine been invented and 
installed to round up citizens, classify and label them as 
customers, to keep pace with the flood of outcoming cars, 
then Ford would still be a prophet, and Fordism a solu- 
tion to the problem of industry. Without such a system 
customers, unhappily, fall off. 

But the second part of the problem was left untouched, 
or, at least, was very inadequately considered. Supply 
was O.K. Never in the history of the world was supply 
so rich, so full, so sure, or so ready. All things came 
to those who waited, and they did not have to wait long 
before the salesman came upon them. They could have 
everything they desired. Indeed, even their desires were 
formulated for them in advance, and before they could 
desire what it was they were expected to desire. 

But there was no adequate machinery for making 
people want what the makers of goods wanted them to 
want. 

At the same time that manufacturers were increasing 
the output of goods, human families were being restricted. 
Manufacture was uncontrolled, while families were birth- 
controlled. While they were increasing the quantity of 
goods, they were decreasing the number of persons who 
were likely to buy those goods. Production was to go up, 
while population was to go down. There was something 
quaint about all this, though no one seemed ‘to find it 
strange at the time. Many were called when, within the 
limits of reason, only a few would be in the least likely 
to choose. 

Since there is a depression in all places at the same 
time it is possible that it will exhaust itself the more 
quickly than if it had been only in one place at one time 
and in another at the next. Meanwhile, the best we can 
do is to get a kick out of depression and be proud of its 
size. Never in the world’s history has depression been 
on this vast scale. Let us boast of our losses as we once 
boasted of our gains. Let us brag about the number of 
cars we have not made today, of the dollars that have not 
gone our way, of the shares we have sold. In this way 
depression may grow suddenly sick of us and fly away 
to another planet. 

An economic blizzard, as I say, caught the world and 
knocked it sideways. There were no hints as to its com- 
ing, or at least, no hints were taken. The wise men missed 
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the signs, but I think nevertheless that there were a few 
signs to be seen. From the “ Rerum Novarum,” for ex- 
ample, a document unknown to economists and big busi- 
ness men, might have been glimpsed a suggestion of the 
calamity likely to befall a world where fundamentals were 
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largely forgotten and where primary and secondary things 
were cheerfully mixed up by people who were unable 
to distinguish between them. Meanwhile, something has 
been attempted and someone—that is, all of us—has been 
done. 


The Spanish Bull Fight 


CHARLES PHILLIPS 


songs. Someone else has said, “ Show me your 

churches and I will show you your people.” Perhaps 
both sayings are true. But is not this likewise true: Play 
me your games and I will paint you your picture? Is not 
cricket the Englishman, all that he is, his character, his 
manner, his very nature, deliberate, leisurely, controlled, 
repressed? Baseball is the American, absolutely, his liking 
for large crowds, for demonstration on a big scale, for 
the quick mechanics of swift, speedy action. Even foot- 
ball, as it has so rapidly developed in popularity in this 
country, is just what it now is because it is characteris- 
tically American. 

One often hears protests against the labeling of Spain 
as the land of the bull fight. Spain, her champions avow, 
has other things besides the arena and the matador. Of 
course she has. She has a great literature, a great art. 
She has had even a St. Teresa. But, with all due rever- 
ence, I would make so bold as tu say that even in the 
mystically passionate life of the amazing woman of Avila 
there is a gesture, if not a flavor, of the vigor of the 
corrida; and that is not to disparage the saint, but simply 
to aver that she was a true daughter of her own people. 

Good people the world over have been shocked the past 
year at certain post-revolutionary happenings in Spain. 
The burning of churches and convents to the apparent 
delight of the masses, to the delectation of mobs who 
scemed to enjoy the spectacle of helpless nuns running 
for their lives from flames and crashing debris—these 
things have shocked us. But anyone who knows anything 
about Spanish mobs, anyone who has seen a Spanish bull 
fight, is not surprised. Play me your games and I will paint 
you your picture. The same primitive delight in the 
spectacle of the bull fight, in the sight of men risking 
their lives in the face of violent danger and brutal death, 
the same elemental sensation of pleasure, it would appear, 


G xe one has said that a nation is known by its 


sweeps a Spanish crowd when a monastery burns and its 
trapped inmates try to escape. Does anyone in the mob 
even cry out for succor for the victims, much less go to 
their aid? Does anyone at the corrida feel anything but 
furious hatred for the bull if he holds back or runs from 
the attack of the matador whose torn body may the next 
instant be tossed into the air? 

The bull fight is uniquely, solely, and characteristically 
a Spanish institution. It is so much so, in fact, that 
whatever else of culture Spain has given to those coun- 
tries which have grown out of her blood and her influence, 
one thing she has given them emphatically and unmistak- 
ably—the Spanish bull fight. It is my conviction that if 


one wishes to behold the true nature of the Spanish 
masses uncovered and revealed at full play, all one need do 
is go to a bull fight. 

There are those, it is true, who frown on the bull fight. 
I know Spanish people who have never seen a bull fight, 
who would not be seen at one. There are “ reformers” 
even who advocate its abolishment by law. But these are 
lene and isolated people. To see a bull fight in full swing 
is to be convinced that bull fighting heither in Spain nor 
in Spanish countries will ever be stopped by reform 
legislation ; not until the ingrained nature of the Spanish- 
blooded people is vastly changed. The attitude of the 
people forces this conviction. They love the bull fight 
as the Englishman loves his cricket, the American his 
baseball game. 

The arena in Mexico City is said to be the largest bull 
fighting arena in the world, larger even I am told than 
any in Spain. It seats some 20,000. Fill this arena to 
overflowing with a surging mass of excited people ; watch 
these people during the corrida, observe their reactions 
to the spectacle, their behavior while it goes on, and you 
will understand what I mean. Do away with the bull 
fight? Judging by a certain scene which I witnessed at 
the Mexico City arena, I would not hesitate to say that 
it would be the “reformer” who would be done away 
with, and that speedily, if he insisted on abolishing the 
popular sport. 

One Sunday afternoon—for bull fighting is almost ex- 
clusively a Sunday pastime—a sudden rain left the arena 
unfit for the scheduled performance. Did this interfer- 
ence of the elements, quite beyond the control of the 
arena officials, make any difference to the crowd? Not 
in the least. They greeted the announcement of the post- 
ponement of the fight with boos and hisses and cries of 
derision at first, then with anger, finally with a riot in 
which shots were fired, blows dealt right and left, blood 
shed. One bull at least had to be trotted out. It made 
no difference that it was the heavens themselves that had 
interposed. A bull fight there must be. What would 
happen to a reformer who would forbid bull fighting and 
close all the arenas? There are some 300 arenas in Spain. 
I'm afraid the mob would give him to the bulls! 

And what, then, is this bull fight that these people are 
so fond of? 

First of all, a bull fight is a gorgeous spectacle. You 
can’t take the love of spectacle out of the Latin heart with 
a law of reform. And what a spectacle the bull fight is! 
There is your great circular arena, built of steel and 
concrete, rising tier upon tier, with its sandy floor 
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the dramatic focus of 40,000 eyes. And there is your 
crowd... . 

Long before the fight begins, early in the afternoon, 
the people begin to pour into the arena from all parts of 
the city. The streets leading to the plaza are streaming 
rivers of humanity. Inside the arena the seats are fill- 
ing. The more expensive seats, on the ombra or shady 
side, are more slowly filled. On the sunny side there is 
constant commotion of seating, shouting, laughter, throw- 
ing of orange peel, fluttering of handkerchiefs and pro- 
grams—a vivid scene of festive confusion. Then, as the 
time approaches for the performance to begin, comes the 
blare of a band, a burst of handclapping; finally a gradual 
settling down into a quiet which at last becomes a hush 
as the presidente, the presiding official of the day, takes 
his seat with his companions in the box reserved for him. 

The great show itself commences with a dramatic flare 
of trumpets. At that sound two riders, garbed in velvet, 
with flowing capes and plumed hats, appear, mounted on 
shining horses. A door in the enclosure under the presi- 
dente’s box opens; the horsemen dash forth, riding first 
around the arena at prancing gait, then turning and gal- 
loping headlong across the area to come to a sudden 
full stop under the official box, doffing their plumed hats 
and making a sweeping bow. Then, with those hats held 
out, one of them receives the key to the door of the bull 
pen, deftly catching the beribboned key as it is tossed 
down to them. I don’t suppose that key really locks or 
unlocks any door. But the Latin must have his ceremonial 
gesture. 

The riders next dash away toward the main gate, op- 
posite the official box, to thunderous applause from the 
crowd. Then a new hush falls . . . and a moment later 
the magic door opens, and the procession of bull fighters 
enters, the band playing a paso doble as the stirring mass 
of moving color pours through the gates into the arena. 

Headed by the mounted and plumed escorts, the 
matadors and their train move into the sunlight, a roar 
of cheering and handclapping greeting them. On foot and 
three abreast, those matadors make a dazzling picture. 
They are dressed in colored satins, pink, yellow, green, 
whatever be their special taste; their garments glitter with 
jewels. They carry huge embroidered mantles of silk 
thrown over their arms, almost trailing in the dust. 

The banderilleros, the ones who throw the barbs into 
the bulls, come next. They too are on foot, and in every 
color of the rainbow. The picadors, mounted, follow. 
Yellow leather breeches slit at the ankle, scarlet sashes, 
broad-rimmed pomponned hats, frilled shirt fronts, short 
velvet jackets, make up their gaudy attire. They carry 
long ten-foot lances, tipped with steel, with which to 
goad the bulls into action. Back of the picadors come 
the mules and muleteers; the muleteers are in their own 
gay colors, and the mules are decked and festooned with 
ribbons, paper flowers, sparkling harness. 

This is the quadrilla, this procession of the performers ; 
and in stately yet lively movement, to the music of the 
band, it crosses the arena to the presidente’s box and there 
makes its salute with doffing hats and regal sweep of 
scarlet mantles. Now it is time for the fight to begin. 
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Heralds and mule teams have cantered to their places; 
already the matadors, hailed with cries of personal greet- 
ing, have folded their bright satin mantles and tossed 
them up over the barrier to friends in the boxes. Their 
attendants hand them, instead, mantles that are faded and 
blood-stained—grim things that “look like business ”; 
and that is exactly what they are intended for. They are 
the proverbial “ red rag” for the bull. 

During all this time of spectacle and parade the dram- 
atic suspense has been piling up. It shows now in the new 
hush that grips the crowd. All eyes are on the closed 
doors of the bull pen. Two of the picadors, on their 
mounts and with their sharp-tipped lances ready, take 
their place by the toril entrance, whence the bulls will 
issue. There is a trumpet blast again, a roll of drums, 
and suddenly the wide doors open. 

You can hear those thousands draw their breaths as 
the bull appears. He comes trotting forward under the 
arched doorway; but his head and shoulders are barely 
under the arch when he receives the first thrust of the 
fight—a beribboned dagger deftly and lightly stuck under 
the thick hide of his neck by an attendant leaning down 
above the door. 

The bull rushes headlong in. He lowers his head and 
blows a cloud of sand and dust with his fiery nostrils. 
He halts, he looks about, he stares at the strange place 
oi light that he has come upon so suddenly. That dagger 
in his neck has a smarting bite. He is in a bad temper 
anyway; he has been half-starved the past day, he is 
ravening with appetite for food and fight. He sniffs. 
Hie smells horse and man. The game begins. 

The lances of the picadors drive him this way and 
that. The matador teases him with his scarlet capote. The 
banderilleros hurl beribboned arrows into his hide. He 
defends, attacks. He lunges, plunges—he makes a drive 
for one of the picador’s horses. He tosses man and horse 
into the air, disembowels the horse—smells blood, and 
rages. 

For twenty minutes the hair-raising contest goes on, the 
bull plunging, backing up, standing stock still, driving 
forward; the bull fighters forever at him, forever within 
range of his thrust, yet forever evading, escaping, leap- 
ing, stepping aside with electrical stride; always with 
death breathing hot in their faces, always safe—and at it 
again. Then comes the final touch, the matador with his 
gleaming sword flashing in the sunlight as he stands 
delicately balanced before the onrushing beast; taking aim 
with the out-thrust sword—leaning forward with driving 
force—plunging that glittering blade straight and sure to 
the heart of the infuriated animal. 

And all this time these 20,000 people hang in air, as 
it were, on the trembling wings of the most excruciating 
dramatic suspense one can imagine. Sometimes they re- 
lieve themselves with a burst of applause, a roar of cheers, _ 
approving the nicety of the matador’s escape; or with a 
flood of derisive hisses at a bull’s cowardly withdrawal, 
or at a matador’s poor pass, blunder, or awkward step. 
And when the final thrust is given and the bull is sink- 
ing undone to his cracking knees, the fury of their delight 
is not only applause for achievement but vociferous tes- 
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timony that they are ready now for the next five con- 
tests that will make up the afternoon’s program. Six 
bulls must be slain at each performance. 

Drama, suspense, spectacle, color, music, man’s primi- 
tive lust for fighting—all these are elements in the bull 
fight that make it irresistible to the Spanish lover of 
sport. True, to the American it is not always good sport. 
The bull, after all, hasn’t much of a chance. And the 
poor horses have no chance at all. But what the Spaniard 
sees at a bull fight is the grace, the agility, the strength, 
the vigor, and daring of the bull fighter. 

He does love it. He champions it against its critics. 
In De Montherlant’s book “ The Bullfighters,” one of 
the best expositions written on the whole theory and 
ideology of the Spanish sport, there is a memorable pas- 
sage which reveals the Spaniard’s feeling about his 
national sport. A paragraph from an American’s critici- 
cism of the bull fight is quoted. The American was 
invited to go to a corrida. He responded, “ Go to a bull 
fight? No. If you’ll promise me I'll see a man killed, 
I’ll go with pleasure. But don’t ask me to go to see poor 
defenceless horses cut to pieces.” 

There in a few words, [comes the Spaniard’s response] you 
have an entire state of mind. Note that the very party which 
waves the banner of humanity and civilization, sides, in the 
struggle between our civilized boys and the bloodthirsty and savage 
Moors, with the Moors. Just-as in the struggle between man and 
the wild beast they are for the beast. The reason for this is that 
their habit never changes; they like bulls and horses so much 
only because they hate mankind; they like the Moors so much, 
only because they hate the Spaniards. . . . 

It is proverbial that fishermen are the gentlest of men. But we 
have all seen the fish in the fisherman’s basket, torn by hooks 
and gasping for breath, suffering atrociously, not for a few 
minutes, but for hours, in the hot sun. Although I kill bulls, 
Sefior, I could not endure to have such a basketful of agony 
beside me. And yet, if I owned a newspaper and started a peti- 
tion against the atrocities of fishing, everyone would take it as a 
joke. The point is that the wounded horse excites your pity 
because you see it; if it were to die behind a wall, it would be 
all the same to you; and the same would be true if it died a 
hundred yards off. It excites your pity, because it is so large; 
if it were the size of a fly, you would not mind the suffering 
any more than you mind the suffering of the flies which slowly 
stifle on flypapers. . . . So that all there is to these protests is 
nerves,—that is to say, the least interesting thing in the world. 
It is all right for anybody to protest against bull fighting, who 
also protests against hunting, fishing, the domestication of animals, 
the keeping of cab horses, the caging of birds, and the chaining 
up of dogs for years on end, and who eats neither fish nor meat, 
wears nothing that has come from an animal, and who does not 
even kill his own vermin. But others ought to hold their tongues, 
for their attacks are for political ends or due to nerves. 

But words from a printed book are not needed to tell 
us how the Spaniard loves his bull fight. He does love it; 
and he will have it. It is himself, the Spaniard in the 
mass, the Spaniard at play, revealing the under strata 
of a culture which, delighting in grace of form, in agility 
of motion, is still moved by a primitive elemental cruelty. 
Sing me your nation’s songs . . . the song and music 
of Spain is rich in loveliness, dulcet with poetic passion. 
Show me your churches . . . the churches of Spain are 
shrines of devout emotion, even if they must be burned 
down at times to delight the mob. Play me your games 


and I will paint your true portrait. 
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The Juvenile Probation System 
Henry V. WALSH 


HE report prepared for the Wickersham Committee 

by Dr. Miriam Van Waters, consultant of the Har- 
vard Law School Crime Survey, has caused a stir among 
all social-minded people by the revelation of the treatment 
given to juvenile offenders who are in Government penal 
institutions for violation of Federal statutes, particularly 
the Prohibition laws. In many cases the treatment was 
brutal, the physical surroundings unhealthy, and young 
prisoners were thrown into an evil companionship which 
could only result in further harm to them. 

Those who are in touch with social work, particularly 
work among juvenile delinquents, are accustomed to the 
periodical reports of one association or another calling for 
reforms. They have also become accustomed to seeing 
these efforts die a natural death from lack of attention. 
It takes a lot of crying to effect an advance in the treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquents. 

What has already been accomplished for these unhappy 
youths has been the result of serious study of the causes 
of their delinquency, and the attempt to remove these 
causes as far as possible. Unhappily, much valuable 
study has become mere material for the archives because 
it is never put into action. There are still communities 
which are really not convinced that money spent in pre- 
ventive work is a sound investment, or that it is cheaper 
to abolish the causes of crime than to pay for its effects. 

The probation system is still in its infancy, and in some 
places, to all practical purposes, even unborn. More 
probation officers are needed, men and women of intel- 
ligence, common sense, and sympathy for the children 
placed in their care. By intelligence is not necessarily 
meant the possession of a college degree, but of an alert 
and unbiased mind, with a grasp of the fundamentals of 
juvenile care. A social worker, filled to the brim with 
technical knowledge, is in danger of becoming an autom- 
aton, and of depending upon book knowledge in handling 
wayward children. If every child is just a “case” to be 
worked on according to a set formula, probation becomes 
a mechanical game wherein the child is destined to be 
the loser. Therefore, common sense must also be present 
in the probation officer so that his technical knowledge 
may be used as a background for intelligent action. After 
all, much of the technique of social work is nothing 
more than a systematization of common-sense conclusions 
which were found workable in the past. A third neces- 
sary qualification is sympathy, or an affectionate regard 
for every delinquent child no matter how unlovely he 
may be, and an earnest desire to set him in the right 
direction. Such sympathy does not imply softness and 
coddling, but rather the supplying, in some degree, of the 
love of a father and mother, which is usually found to 
have been lacking in the lives of such children. Such 
sympathy must be sane and may, therefore, take the 
direction of severity, as parental love takes the direction 
of severity when it is for the good of the child. 
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The territory of probation officers should have reason- 
able limits in order that individual cases may receive 
special attention. The best theory today is that a child 
who is a social problem should have an investigation made 
of his life, which will embrace the past and the present ; 
his home and his antecedents, his school work, the environ- 
ment of his play hours, and his physical and mental 
condition. It then becomes the task of the probation 
officer to harmonize the discordant notes of the child’s 
life and thus to adjust him properly to society. There- 
after reform is possible. 

What a large order! What an ideal! Needless to 
say, how seldom is it realized, chiefly because of niggard- 
liness of States and counties refusing to employ enough 
capable men and women to carry through such a program, 
and to supply the equipment for it. Little inducement 
has been offered in the way of salaries to lead the right 
type of men and women to consider this work as an inter- 
esting profession, as well as an opportunity for the highest 
kind of service. Only within the past few months has 
a law been abrogated in Pennsylvania which fixed $1,800 
as the maximum annual salary for probation officers. 
Counties are now authorized, though not obliged to offer 
a higher amount. Even with this obstacle of small 
remuneration removed, we still face the danger that 
attractive salaries will only make these positions addi- 
tional spoils for politicians to award to their workers for 
services rendered. Where this peril cannot be removed, 
we still have a long road to travel before we can hope 
to improve the present situation among our young 
delinquents. How serious that situation is, especially in 
our large cities, can hardly be overemphasized. 

A further need for probation officers is proper equip- 
ment. An officer, with a large country territory to look 
after, cannot be expected to do good work without an 
automobile. Unless a machine is readily at hand, there 
is little likelihood that an officer will have either the time 
or the inclination to make the proper home and outside 
investigation, which should be a major part of the treat- 
ment of any case. Probation officers working in places 
where holders of political sinecures have cars at their 
disposal, with little actual need for them, while the worker 
among juveniles gets no such consideration, logically 
arrive at the conclusion that they have an employer with 
small understanding of their work. The conservation 
of valuable time alone should be sufficient reason to place 
a machine at the disposal of the probation officer. It is 
not a convenience but a necessity. 

Clerical help should also be supplied to care for the 
records, and to handle routine and detail affairs of the 
office. Every case must be properly written up, and all 
material, such as correspondence bearing on the case, be 
filed away. To expect a probation officer to do this, as 
well as attend to a thousand and one other things that 
must receive attention, without the aid of a clerk is to 
have no idea of what the position entails. Where such 
help is denied, either the children or the office work, or 
both, must suffer. 

There is still a lack of understanding about the location 
and equipment of a probation office. Naturally, it should 
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be located where it is prudently judged to be most acces- 
sible to those who must seek its aid. It is obvious that 
the probation office should not be located in police stations 
or municipal buildings. The less formality there is in 
dealing with children, the greater is the hope of dealing 
with them successfully. An additional reason is to save 
the child from the stigma of formal arrest and a police 
record. The office should have at least two rooms, one 
an ante-room, where the clerk has a desk and which serves 
as a waiting room; the other the private office of the 
probation officer, where each child may be given the 
utmost privacy, not only in his first interview but also 
when he or she reports each week or month. This is 
not always the situation. Groups of children some times 
must be dealt with in a small office, where each one’s 
affair is everybody’s business. Under such conditions, it 
is impossible to win a child’s confidence. These little 
delinquents will not open up the secrets of their hearts 
before a large audience, which has no right to their story. 
I have seen an office crowded with boys and girls, ranging 
in age from seven to sixteen, and all guilty of offenses 
which ranged from participation in family feuds to 
forcible entry and burglary, or to grave sex offenses. The 
utter impossibility of dealing with them satisfactorily 
under such adverse conditions is obvious. 

The thought of the ease with which the above sugges- 
tions could be put into effect becomes unbearable in view 
of two things: first, the great amount of “ talk” which is 
dispensed by public officials, who could readily do more 
for juvenile delinquents than make speeches; second, 
the systematic plundering through graft which everyone 
feels certain is being made on public treasuries. A small 
portion of the money which is being wasted, or stolen, 
could bring about a desirable change, and communities 
would hardly feel their burden. Indeed, they would soon 
see a pleasing return on their investment, for common 
sense and common honesty pay. 

The public needs more enlightenment on the nature and 
necessity of preventing crime among the young. Most 
people hardly have knowledge that the Juvenile Court 
and its auxiliary, the probation system, is in existence. 
If they are aware, perhaps they do not know that this 
method of dealing with delinquent youth is a compara- 
tively new idea, and that it resembles an adult court only 
in name. They do not understand that its functions are 
educational and corrective rather than vindictive. The 
Juvenile Court and the children’s probation office is meant 
to be a paternal approach toward solving a great social 
problem of childhood. Clergymen and educators in gen- 
eral can hardly be considered as fully equipped for their 
tasks unless they have at least a general acquaintance 
with this modern educational device, and in particular a 
knowledge of how it is working in their own immediate 
community. 

This is an age which sells its products by clever adver- 
tising. Perhaps a widespread distribution, by some 
responsible agency, of the latest and most practical studies 
in the matter might arouse a dormant social conscience to 
greater interest and activity. They will find in it a most 
valuable aid in their work for the child. 
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Education 


The Teacher’s Easy Job 
Paut L. Brake ty, S.J. 


N my young days the teacher’s task was a sinecure. 

He supervised no fire drills. He prepared for no 
kindness-to-animals week. Essay contests and question- 
naires had not been thought of; no child had tonsils, and 
adenoids were as the Western world prior to 1492. The 
number of calories consumed by the pupil was none of 
his business, and whatever the youngster brought in his 
lunch basket was presumed to be a well-balanced meal. 
Never was the teacher obliged to strike by anticipation 
a partnership with Amos ’n’ Andy, by discoursing on 
toothbrushes and the need of seeing your dentist at least 
once a year. 

All he had to do was teach reading, writing, arithmetic, 
spelling, geography, and history. He was expected, of 
course, to build fires in winter (after excavating a couple 
of tons of snow from the paths), to sweep the floors 
occasionally, to wash the windows along in May, and, in 
general, to act as janitor. It was further supposed that 
he would preserve order on the premises, even if he had 
to wear out a new hickory switch every day. For his 
services, he often received as much as $1.00 per day, 
and the privilege of boarding around the town free. 
Sometimes his honorarium was less; but he always drew 
the smallest room in any home graced by his presence, 
and, not infrequently, the loft in the barn. 

This record may appear to belie my thesis, but I do 
not think it does. While thé list of his scholastic and 
janitorial duties was a long one, it was not, like that of 
his modern successor, endless. For it was his job to 
help the parent, but not to supplant him. When the pupil 
left the little red schoolhouse, the supposition was that 
he went back to a home, the first and best of all schools. 

Today the supposition throws all the responsibility on 
the school, and the list of the teacher’s: duties has no 
limits. Whenever a pupil is discovered with failing eye- 
sight, muffling adenoids, or a rebellious appendix, most of 
the public, on learning the fact, spontaneously wonders 
what the teacher was thinking of to let matters go so 
far. Although under the care of the school for approxi- 
mately only twenty hours per week, for a year of less 
than ten months, the whole responsibility for the child’s 
physical, mental, and—if it be a Catholic school—reli- 
gious welfare, is thrown back upon the teacher. “Isn't it 
a pity,” remarked an old gentleman, as he watched three 
or four boys amusing themselves by destroying some 
saplings in Riverside Park, “isn’t it a great pity that 
teachers do not see to it that the boys respect trees?” 
Perhaps Joyce Kilmer’s “ Trees ” has made love for trees 
a kind of civic virtue, to be inculcated in the young; but 
even so, it is hardly the duty of our teachers to patrol the 
patks or Saturday morning to see that the virtue is 
practised by their charges. 

Some weeks ago, a student at Northwestern University 
was expelled for flagrant violation of an order posted by 
the Dean, forbidding the students “to stage a hobo-day 
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celebration.”” In itself, the celebration was nothing worse 
than college-boy horseplay, but as it had led in former 
years to considerable disorder, the faculty was within its 
rights in forbidding it. The reaction of the boy’s father 
was a pathetic mixture of wrath and bewilderment. More, 
although he certainly did not realize the fact, it was a con- 
fession of parental failure. “If he is a hobo now, the 
University has made him one. At the prep school, he was 
polite and studious, and until he went to the University, 
he was a fine boy. The modern university system is all 
wrong. It makes its students selfish and ungrateful. 
When I went to school, we were told to be grateful to 
our parents, and to make the best of our opportunities. 
But when Jack went to college, he stopped coming home. 
He came home only when he wanted a check. He had no 
time to be friendly with his younger brothers and sisters. 
I gave him a $3,000 automobile. Well, I ordered it sold 
yesterday. He'll go to work now. I’m through.” 

The poor man evidently fails to understand that in 
reality he never began to do his part in the education of 
his boy. It cannot be denied that the attitude of the 
modern non-Catholic college toward the student’s moral 
and religious welfare is one of indifference, provided 
that he keeps out of the hands of the police. Still, no 
college could hope to do much for the son of a father 
who handed out checks on request, and furnished his off- 
spring, a half-grown boy, with an expensive automobile. 
A faculty made up of Solomons would here court failure. 

This father differs from others that I have known only 
in giving interviews. Mothers, as a rule, are worse; with 
them, the teacher is always wrong, and Johnny always 
right. Were they to keep this opinion to themselves, per- 
haps not much harm would be done. But when boys and 
girls in the elementary grades know that they can count 
on the support of parents for whatever they do, the 
teacher’s influence is at an end. An element has been 
brought into the life of the child which, unless checked 
somewhere in its training, will bear dark fruit indeed. 
For the first time in its life that child has been subjected 
to discipline and authority, and in its rebellion, it has been 
justified by its parents. Today teachers are expected to 
produce good results, not only without the aid of the 
home, but over the opposition of the home. It would be 
infinitely easier to make durable bricks without straw. 

Of all the perplexing problems which beset school ad- 
ministrators, one of the worst is how to secure the intelli- 
gent interest of parents in their children. The funda- 
mental difficulty is that very many parents —I hesitate 
to say most — are not intelligent. If the child is ill, they 
will call a physician and obey his orders without delay. 
But when there is question of the same child’s mental 
and religious training at school, this elementary common 
sense deserts them. They do not oppose their opinion 
to the physician’s, but they have no hesitation in over- 
ruling the opinion of a mere teacher or principal. They 
here exhibit interest, but it is the wrong kind. 

The headmaster of a large non-Catholic boarding school 
in an Eastern State used to solve this problem by all but 
debarring parents from the premises. Their visits were 
limited to one or two per year, and to a duration not 
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exceeding an hour ; and all letters from parents were care- 
fully censored. He could not trust them, he said. When 
the boys left for the Christmas and summer holidays, a 
letter went with them. Its tenor was that John was 
leaving for home in good condition, and he hoped that 
John would return, unimpaired in health, spirit, and 
morals. This treatment of parents seems rather drastic ; 
but I am inclined to think that some of our Catholic 
boarding schools for girls would be happy to give it a fair 
trial. 

The second device goes to the other extreme. It con- 
sists in inviting fathers and mothers to visit the school 
frequently to meet the teachers, inspect the premises, and 
exchange views. This will insure the teacher more advice 
than even Job received from his mentors, but every 
teacher is.used to that. He can imitate Canon Sheehan’s 

3ishop who when asked, “ My Lord, do you always seek 
advice from your consultors, and follow it?” replied em- 
phatically, “ Always; NEVER.” Elementary and high 
schools have found the Catholic Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation very useful, and it is regrettable that in so many 
Catholic institutions the Association is not known. Some 
colleges conduct an annual “ Father’s Day,” usually a 
most enjoyable and profitable affair; others prefer in- 
formal meetings several times a year. 

This method seems well suited to awaken the proper 
sort of parental interest, and to secure by degrees real 
cooperation between parents and the school authorities. 
But a speedy and practicable way of teaching fathers and 
mothers that the duty of educating the child rests 
primarily upon them, not upon the school, is still a con- 
summation most devoutly to be wished. 


BANQUET 


(All ye that thirst, come to the waters: and you that have no 
money make haste, buy and eat. Isaias lvi, 1.) 


All ye that thirst, come to the waters, 
And ye that are penniless, come my daughters! 


Deep is the well, 
Clear and cool the water, 
There is no need 

That you should thirst, my daughter. 


Bread you can buy 
With neither cost nor labor, 
Come, come ascend 

The path that leads to Thabor. 


Blood of the grape 
I offer without ‘money, 
And sweetest milk, 

And priceless golden honey. 


Why labor ye 

For that 

Which is not bread, 

And toil and spin 

When you may have instead 
These gifts? 


All ye that thirst, come to the waters, 
And ye that are penniless, come my daughters! 


MoruHer Francis p’Assist, O.S.U. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


HERE will be a gathering in the City of Mexicu, 

December 14 to 21 of this year, which should mark 
an important step forward in the matters of Latin 
America. At that time, coincident with the fourth cen- 
tenary of the apparition of Our Lady of Guadalupe, the 
National Confederation of Catholic Students of Mexico 
will be hosts to an international Spanish-American con- 
vention of Catholic students. 

These young men are starting from the idea that the 
troubles of the Latin-American countries are due to their 
lack of Catholicism, especially among the groups that con- 
trol their destinies. This is opposed to the popular North 
American view, which blames the havoc the anti-Catholic 
“ Liberals ” have caused upon the very Church that they 
set about to attack. Says the students’ manifesto: 

The character crisis, which the society that we live in sees and 
grieves over, is not to be blamed on mere accidents of persons, 
races, and events. It comes from the absence of any solid moral 
formation; it is due to beclouded ideas of the fundamental con- 
cepts of duty. As a consequence we lack genuine leaders, and so 
over and over again we have been driven to the opposite extremes 
of anarchy and petty tyranny. 

The criticisms of the social aspect of Catholicism in the 
Spanish-American countries are based on a similar mis- 
understanding : 

Reckless men have tried to separate us from our traditions. 
They have calumniated us for our aspirations; they have placed 
an evil meaning on onr efforts. The extraordinarily beneficial 
part which Catholicism has played in the foundation of our vari- 
ous nationalities has been ignored, in a sectarian spirit; and the 
greatest educational force in history has been despised, notwith- 
standing the splendid influence which it exerts in many countries. 

The President of the organization is Salvador Noriega, 
the Secretary General is Luis Islas Garcia. 





HE term Ibero-American, instead of Spanish-Ameri- 

can, is actually used in the notice of the meeting. 
Ibero-American includes Brazil, which though not Span- 
ish, was settled from the Iberian Peninsula, from Por- 
tugal. Iberia and Iberian America sustained a serious loss. 
in the death on September 2, in Paris, of Father J. S. 
Tavares, S.J., the distinguished Portugese scientist and 
editor of the Catholic monthly Brotéria, published in Lis- 
bon. The November issue of that magazine, which is 
named after the famous Portuguese naturalist Brotero, 
reveals interesting data of Father Tavares’ life. 

Brotéria was begun in 1902 as a purely scientific peri- 
odical, in three distinct series: the Zoological Series, the 
Botanical Series, and a Series for Popular Science. Later 
on the popular-science section was changed into the 
present attractive monthly illustrated magazine for 
“Faith, Science, and Letters,” and the other two became 
separate quarterlies. 

When, in 1910, the Jesuits were expelled from Portugal, 
the magazine, in its previous form, went to Brazil with 
Father Tavares. It returned to Spain in 1914, and in 
1928 was established finally in Lisbon. 

Father Tavares’ specialty was cecidology, which he 
defined as “the result of the reaction of a plant against 
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the invasion of a parasite.’”’ At the college of San Fiel, 
in Portugal, he had established, before the expulsion, a 
magnificent entomological collection, the chief treasure 
of which was his own mass of specimens of cecidiae and 
cecidozoids. The collection, along with valuable instru- 
ments and special scientific libraries, was confiscated by 
the Provisional Government. The fanatical Dr. Affonso 
Costa stood in the way of any restoration of this property 
to its outraged owners. Petitions sent in by all the lead- 
ing scientists of Portugal were flouted. To their voices 
were added foreign protests, such as that of Professor 
Trotter, editor of the review Marcellia and Professor 
Corti of the University of Bologna. Mycological Notes, 
published in the United States, in its issue of April, 1911, 
stigmatized the act as a crime, and paid a high tribute to 
Father Tavares’ Religious brethren. The celebrated Ger- 
man cecidologist E. H. Rubsaamen, writing to Father 
Tavares, likewise denounced the “ brutality ” of the con- 
fiscation. Time, however, brought its changes; new men 
were at the helm of the revolution-ridden nation, and in 
1927 Father Tavares had the satisfaction of seeing the 
restoration of the collection, the fruit of so many years 
of personal labor. 





ESIDE numerous articles on various subjects, scien- 

tific and otherwise, Father Tavares wrote, from 
1900 to 1931, sixty-three articles on his beloved specialty. 
A good many of these were united later into a couple of 
volumes. Two new cecidological genera were named 
after him Tavaresia and Tavaresiella, while the subde- 
nomination Jav. (Tavares) was added to over sixty 
species and subspecies. He was one of the twenty found- 
ers of the Portuguese Society of Natural Sciences ; a mem- 
ber of the Portuguese Academy of Sciences, and one of 
the three Portuguese members of the Academy of the 
Nuovi Lincei of Rome. 

Two stories told of the man illustrate his direct, 
straight-forward nature. 

A fellow-scientist, Abel Viana, came in close daily con- 
tact with Father Tavares while both were working in 
the same library. Viana, on his own confession, was not 
a “militant Catholic” at that time. Suddenly Father 
Tavares withdrew his eye for a moment from the micro- 
scope, and asked his companion: 

“May I put a question to you?” 

“Yes?” 

“You know that you are married and have children. 
Will you let me give them Catholic Baptism?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Much obliged! ” 

And Father Tavares continued his observations without 
ever uttering another word save on scientific subjects. 

His dominant characteristic, writes his biographer, was 
“coherence in work directed towards a constant end.” 
Some thirty years ago a young professor, now a famous 
writer, was handling some photographs under Father 
Tavares’ direction. He happened to mention that since 
he was pressed for time, he thought he would just fix 
them up as best might be, and let it go at that. “Don’t 
do that!” said Father Tavares. “ If you do not accustom 
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yourself now to doing everything in the best possible 
way, you will never get anywhere.” 

It was by working in this “ best possible way” that 
Father Tavares was able to unite the life of a true scien- 
tist with that of a true Religious. 





RITING in the Osservatore Romano, Manuel 

Grafia gives information concerning the social and 
cultural work of the Religious Orders in Spain, whose ex- 
pulsion has been so ardently debated of late. 

To take but one instance, the Augustinians. From their 
“college of higher studies,” the University of the 
Escurial, several thousands of highly trained young men 
have come since the beginning of the University in 1893. 
Coupled with the University’s high standard of studies 
are provisions for a considerable number of poor students. 
They have also a modern college at Leén, besides other 
educational institutions; and a host of free “ people’s” 
schools, as for instance at Santander, Portugalete, Celan- 
ova, and Trujillos. They conduct thirty-three educational 
work centers in Madrid and twenty-three in other cities. 

Besides the great body of modest, anonymous workers, 
the Spanish Augustinians have produced a large number 
of distinguished scholars. Among these are Father 
Cesar Moran, the archeologist; Father Garnelo, the 
philologist; Father Negrete, writer on sociological and 
philosophical topics; Father Marcos, celebrated for his 
studies in religious psychology; Father Burgos, experi- 
mental psychologist; Father Vega, the authority on St. 
Augustine; Father Velez, the biographer of Fray Luis de 
Leén; Father Gerénimo Montes, the penologist; Father 
Pedro Blanco, student of Semitic languages; Father 
Angelo Rodriguez, former director of the Vatican Obser- 
vatory, and many others. 

The mere enumeration of the Augustinian writers of 
the University of the Escurial filled a volume of 394 pages 
published in 1917 by Father Zarcos. 

Three Spanish Augustinian Fathers are at present 
teaching in the United States: Father David Rubio in the 
Catholic University at Washington; Father Mariano 
Azconada at Villanova College, and Father Lozano in 
the University of Chicago. 





OW long do Religious live? The following figures 

with regard to Jesuits are of interest. They can 
be paralleled by similar figures from other Orders, both 
of men and of women. 

From October 1, 1921, to September 30, 1930, 301 
members of the Society of Jesus died. Their average age 
at death was 64.32 years. The oldest of these was Father 
Francis Pereira, of the Portuguese Province, who died 
at the age of ninety-five. Including him: 


6 were 90-95 44 were 50-59 
45 “ 80-89 19 “ 40-49 
85 “ 70-79 16 “ 30-39 
71 “ 60-69 14 “ 20-29 


1 was 17 
One of the most exacting and laborious Orders of 
women that I am acquainted with boasts of its many 
active members over eighty years of age. THE PILGRIM. 
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Literature 


A Merry Christmas With Books 
F. D. Suttivan, S.]. 


HAT makes one at Christmas time think so much 

about books? Why that longing to slip into every 
bookshop, there to turn over the fresh, redolent, gorgeous- 
ly bound volumes of fiction, history, romance, poetry, 
biography and art? Is it because Christmas suggests a 
season of peace and leisure when we shall have so many 
idle hours to while away, nestling cozily in our armchair 
while the winds howl and the snow is blanketed about 
our windows and doors? Or is the unselfish spirit of 
Christmas already at work, urging us to surprise our 
friends with the best of Christmas gifts—a good book? 
Whatever may be the reason, Christmas-time is book-time 
for everybody; and you will be a queer person if you do 
not feel this universal urge. 

The problem of Christmas presents is one you cannot 
cast aside. It is fraught with as much necessity and 
anxiety as the income tax, the financial crash, or the 
worldwide depression. We have our prepared list of 
friends whom we cannot afford to overlook; but what 
shall we give them? This is the age-old lament. 

Why not books? Consider how truly satisfying the 
book gift is. Long after the flowers are wilted, long after 
the candy and perfumes and trifles are gone and forgotten, 
our Christmas book is still going the rounds, consoling, 
enlightening, stimulating, rejoicing the heart and recreat- 
ing the mind. Later it becomes one of the treasures of 
the family library where it continues to perform its whole- 
some duty. 

Speaking of the family library, a model-T Ford is no 
more antiquated today than a home without a library. 
Then, too, the readers of AMERICA surely meet and mingle 
with educated and cultural leaders, besides spending many 
social hours with their friends. Books of the day will be 
some part of the conversations at these meetings. Who 
is satisfied to gape and gawk, without a word of wit or 
wisdom to offer, just because he has neglected the useful 
habit of reading? This would be an ideal season to catch 
up on books and magazines, or to begin the serious and 
judicious study of the best in modern literature. 

To meet the ever-ready objection that one is too be- 
wildered by the multitudinous array of printed things 
which are constantly pouring from the presses to make 
a good selection or any selection at all, America offers 
to help with the suggestions of a selected list. Out of 
all the books which have passed through our hands since 
January, only those which have received the recommenda- 
tion of our reviewers have been chosen, always with an 
eye on Catholic standards, our readers’ pleasure and per- 
sonal gain, the value of the book as a Christmas present, 
and the “ depressed” pocketbook, should it be that even 
our readers’ pocketbook is so afflicted. Other books, 
though perhaps good in themselves, which have not been 
submitted to our staff of reviewers, have not been con- 
sidered in this selection. 

Just as one consults traffic officials when exploring new 
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cities or venturing along untried country roads, it may be 
wise in so difficult a matter as book selection to avail 
oneself of the experience and wisdom of a staff of ex- 
perts whose lives are spent in sifting the wheat from the 
chaff of current literature. 

One little word of advice. Some wait until it is too 
late to get the Christmas spirit. Here is a healthy slogan: 
“Christmas-time is book-time for everybody.” And of 
course after you have made your selection, you will do 
your shopping or your ordering early. 

And one little secret. The best way to get rid of this 
awful nightmare of “ depression ” is to invest your money 
in good books (gangsters do not molest these) for your- 
self and your friends, and let the mind and imagination 
soar to a higher plane of noble and generous thoughts. 


DOCTRINAL, DOGMATIC, SCRIPTURAL, 
LITURGICAL 

Otp Errors AND New Lasers. By the Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, 
Ph.D. Century. $2.00. 

Tue Divine Romance. By the Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D. 
Century. $1.50. 

Tue Tuincs THat Are Nor Caesar's. 
Scribners. $2.50. 

Essays 1N Orper. By Jacques Maritain, Peter Wust, and Chris- 
topher Dawson. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Two Essays. By Karl Adam. Macmillan. $1.35. 

A NewMan Syntuesis. By Erich Przywara, S.J. Longmans, 
Green. $3.00. 

A MONUMENT TO SAINT AUGUSTINE. 

Sr. Aucustine--His Pumosopny. 
Reilly. $2.00. 

Tue Ancetic Docror. By Jacques Maritain. Dial. $2.50. 

FOUNDATIONS OF THOMIsTIC PutLosopHy. By A. D. Sertillanges, 
O.P. Herder. $1.35. 

Scuo.astic Metrapnuysics. Part II. Naturat THeotocy. By 
John F. McCormick, S.J. Loyola University Press. $2.00. 
On THE GOVERNMENT OF Gop. Translated by Eva M. Sanford. 

Columbia University Press. $3.75. 

Tue HEartT OF THE FatuHers. By the Rev. Michael Andrew Chap- 

man. Herder. $2.25. 

Papers read at the 1930 Cambridge Summer School of 
Catholic Studies. Edited by C. Lattey, S.J. Herder. $2.50. 
CHANNELS OF REDEMPTION. By Charles G. Herzog, S.J. Bensziger. 

$1.80. 

REPARATION. By Raoul Plus, S.J. Benziger. $2.00. 

Tue Way or Lire. By the Rev. G. J. MacGillivray. 
$2.50. 

Mora VALUES AND THE Morat Lire. By Etienne Gilson. Trans- 
lated by Leo Richard Ward, C.S.C. Herder. $2.50. 

MoperN SCIENCE AND THE TRUTHS Beyonp. By Abbe M. Moreux. 
Bensziger. $1.90. 

Tue REALIty or Gop, AND RELIGION AND AGNosticisM. By Baron 
Friedrich von Hiigel. Edited by Edmund G. Gardner. Dut- 
ton. $4.00. 

FairH AND Its RATIONAL JUSTIFICATION. By the Rev. G. Brunhes. 
Herder. 


By Jacques Maritain. 


Dial $5.00. 
By Angel C. Vega, O.S.A. 


Gop. 


Macmillan. 


Tue Mass. By Dom De Puniet. Longmans, Green. $2.50. 

BapTIsM AND CONFIRMATION. By Raoul Plus, S.J. Bensiger. $1.40. 

ApoLocetics. By the Rev. Paul J. Glenn. Herder. $2.00. 

CatHotic Teacurncs. By Thomas C. B. Healy. Macmillan. 
$1.50. 

CAMPAIGNERS FOR CuHrIist Hanpsook. By David Goldstein. 
Flynn, $1.00 

CatHotic Lisprary or Reiicious KNow.epce Series. Herder. 
Each, $1.35. 

TREASURY OF THE FaritHa Serres. Macmillan. Each, 90c. 


New Licuts on PastoraL Proprems. By the Rev. Paul Hanly 


Furfey. Bruce. $1.00. 
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SERMON Notes ON THE SuNDAY Propers. By the Rev. F. H. 
Drinkwater. Herder. $1.25. 

Sermons. Two Volumes. Edited by the Rev. Ralph Hunt. 
San Francisco: Textbook Publishing Company. $2.00 each. 

Tue House or Goitv. By Bede Jarrett, O.P. Cathedral Library 
Association. $1.25. 

Tue EpistLes oF THE SUNDAYS AND FEsTIVALs. Two Volumes. 
By the Rev. Cornelius J. Ryan, D.D. Gill. 42s. 

Notes oN THE CatHoic Lirurcres. Vol. 1. By Archdale A. 

King. Longmans, Green. $7.50. 

A Hanpsook For Sisters. By Bernard van Acken, S.J. Herder. 
$3.00. 

Tue OriciIn AND GrowTH oF Reticion. By W. Schmidt. Dial. 
$5.00. 

POLYTHEISM AND FetisHismM. By M. Briant, C.S.Sp. Herder. 
$1.35. 

IMPRESSIONS OF A Pitcrim. By A. J. Francis Stanton. Kenedy. 
$2.75. 

WuyIAm ano WuyI Am Nora Carnotic. By Hilaire Belloc 
and Others. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Wuy Rome? By Selden Peabody Delany. Dial. $2.50. 

A SprriruaL Prrcrimace. Anonymous. Longmans, Green. 
$3.00. 

Jesus Curist: His Person, His Messace, His CREDENTIALS. 
Vol. I. By Léonce de Grandmaison, S.J. Macmillan. $4.50. 

Tue KNowLepce or Our Lorp Jesus Curist. By Ven. Louis 
De Ponte, S.J. Benziger. $2.25. 

Tue Doctrine or THE Mysticat Bopy or Curist. By Abbé 
Anger. Translated by John J. Burke, O.S.P. Benziger. 
$4.50. 

Tue Eptsties or St. Paut. Vol. II. By Charles J. Callan, O.P. 
Wagner. 

Tue New TestaMent. Vol. IV. By Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., and 
Joseph Keating, S.J. Longmans, Green. $3.40. 

Tue Book or Rutn. By the Rev. Henry J. Grimmelsman. 
Scott, Foresman. $1.20. 

DraMATIC STORIES OF THE Brste. By the Rev. Thomas David 
Williams. Murphy. $2.00. 


ASCETICAL, DEVOTIONAL 


Jesus THE Cruciriep, By Mother Clare Fey. Bensiger. $1.25. 

Vita Curistr. By Mother St. Paul. Longmans, Green. $2.00. 

Tue Witt to Succeep. By Edward F. Garesché, S.J. Kenedy. 
$2.00. 

I_Lustrious FRIENDS OF THE SacreD Heart. By Karl Richt- 
staetter, S.J. Translated by Margaret E. Merriman. Herder. 
$1.35. 

My CHANGELEssS Friend. Sixteenth Series. By F. P. Le Buffe, 
S.J. Messenger of Sacred Heart. 30c. 

Prayer. By Dom Thomas Verner Moore, O.S.B. Herder. 
$1.75. 

Tue Art or MENTAL Prayer. By the Rev. Bede Frost, Anglican. 
Morehouse. $3.40. 

Acts AND AFFECTIONS FOR MENTAL Prayer. By Dom B. Weld- 
Blundell, O.S.B. Herder. 0c. 

PRAYERBOOK FoR CATHOoLICs. With Missal Leaflet Inserts. Law- 
rence N. Daleiden. $2.00 to $4.50. 

Our FatHer AND Hart Mary. Let Us Pray Series. By Francis 
P. Le Buffe, S.J. America Press. 30c. 


Litany or Our Lapy. Let Us Pray Series. By Francis P. 


Le Buffe, S.J. America Press. 30c. 

Curistmas. By Francis P. Le Buffe, S.J. America Press. 3c. 

PRAYER FoR Att Times. By Pierre Charles, S.J. Kenedy. $2.00. 

Tue Secret Way or THE Enctosep Garpen. By Francis Pilet, 
S.M.M. Benziger. $2.00. 

Meprrations On CuristiAN DocmMa. Two Volumes. By the 
Rt. Rev. James Bellord, D.D. Herder. $5.00. 

SprriruaL Exercises AND Devotions or BiLessep Rosert SoutH- 
WELL, S.J. Edited by J. M. de Buck, S.J. Translated by 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. E. Hallett. Benziger. $1.90. 
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MepievaL Sprrituauity. By Felix Vernet. Translated by the 
Senedictines of Talacre. Herder. $1.35. 

Irish Monasticism. By John Ryan, S.J. Dublin: The Talbor 
Press. 18s. 

Stupies OF THE Spanis# Mystics. Vol. II. By E. Allison 
Peers. Macmillan. $7.25. 

St. Teresa IN Her Writincs. By Abbé Rodolphe Hoornaert. 
Benziger. $6.50. 

A Betotan Mystic or tHe XIX Century. By Mme. M. Didry 
and Rev. A. Wallemacq, S.T.B. Benziger. $1.75. 

Haprtness. By Martin J. Scott, S.J. Kenedy. $2.00. 

Tue Mrrror or THE Montus. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. Harper. 
$1.25. 

TempLes OF Eternity. By R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. Longmans, 
Green. $2.00. 

Our Best Frrenp. By Christian Pesch, S.J. Bruce. $2.25. 

Tue Trutus or Eternity. By Joseph Pergmaier, S.J. Ben- 
sizsger. $3.00. 

Tue Wett-Sprincs. By the Rev. Alphonse Gratry. Translated 
by Stephen J. Brown, S.J. Benszsiger. $2.00. 

A Frrenp or Mine. By David P. McAstocker, S.J. Bruce. 
$1.25. 

At THE Feet oF THE Divine Master. By Anthony Huonder, S.J. 
Kenedy. $2.00. 

Tuy Kincpom Come. By Edith Cowell. Bensiger. $1.25. 

Tue SrxthH Nationat Eucwaristic Concress. Sentinel Press. 
$2.00. 

Towarp THE PriestHoop. By C. A. Dubray, S.M. Bruce. $2.25. 

A Hunprep Reapincs INTENDED CHIEFLY FoR THE Sick. By the 
Rev. Robert Eaton. Benziger. $1.30. 


PHILOSOPHY, SOCIOLOGY, SCIENCE, 
GOVERNMENT, EDUCATION 


Questions or THE Day. By the Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D. 
Stratford. $3.00. 

Tue CatHotic CHurcH AND Borsuevism. By John A. Mc- 
Clorey, S.J. Herder. $1.00. 

Tue TEN CoMMANDMENTS. By James M. Gillis, C.S.P. Paulist 
Press. $1.00. 

Tue Way or THE Sceptic. By the Rev. John E. Graham. Dial. 
$3.00. 

Jupcment On Birtu Controt. By Raoul De Guchteneere. Mac- 
millan, $2.00. 

He Mave Tuem Twarn. By Bird S. Coler. Educational Press. 

CatHotic CHARITIES IN THE Unirep States, History AND 
Pros_eMs. By the Rev. John O’Grady, Ph.D., LL.D. National 
Conference of Catholic Charities. $3.00. 

Hearth Turouce Witt Power. By Dr. James J. Walsh. 
Stratford. $2.00. 

MENDEL’s Principces OF Herepity. By W. Bateson. Macmillan. 
$5.00. 

An InTRopUcTory Stupy oF THE FamiLty. By Edgar Schmiedler, 
O.S.B. Century. $2.50. 

A Survey or NATIONAL TreENDS IN Brotocy. By Dr. Edward 
J. V. K. Menge. Bruce. $2.00. 

3RIEF READINGS IN PutiLosopHy. By Milo F. McDonald, Ph.D. 
Standard Text Press. $3.75. 

PortTRAIT OF AN AMERICAN. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Mac- 
millan. $2.00. 

Piato’s Britannia. By Douglas Woodruff. Putnam. $2.50. 

Our Crimrnat Courts. By Raymond Moley. Minton, Balch. 
$3.50. 

ConFiictInG Penat THeortres 1N Statutory Criminat Law. 
By Mabel A. Elliott, Ph.D. Univ. of Chicago Press. $4.00. 

Tre Dry Decape. By Charles Mertz. Doubleday, Doran. $3.00. 

Tue Farm Boarp. By Stokdyk and West. Macmillan. $2.00. 

BerorE AND Arter Proursition. By Millard E. Tydings. Mac- 
millan. $2.00. 

Tue Prorstem or Unemployment. By Paul H. Douglas and 
Aaron Director. Macmillan. $3.50. 
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Tue HusrorrcaL Evoturion or Mopern NATIONALISM. By 


Carlton J. H. Hayes. Smith. $3.50. 
Ficutinc THE Rep Trape Menace. By H. H. Knickerbocker. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 


Major European Governments. By P. Orman Ray. Ginn. 


$2.80. 

Tue Enp or Reparations. By Hjalmar Schacht. Cape and 
Smith. $3.00. 

Tue Worin’s Economic Dmemma. By E. M. Patterson. 
McGraw-Hill. $3.50. 


Tue FounpaTION or CurisTIAN Epucation. By Dr. Edward A. 


Fitzpatrick. Bruce. $1.80. 

Scnoor DiscrpLine AND Cuaracter. By Sister Mary Jutta, O.S.F. 
Bruce. $2.00. 

TRAINING OF CoLLEGE TEACHERS. Edited by William S. Gray. 
University of Chicago Press. $2.00. 

A Sueep anp Warp AntnHo.ocy. Sheed and Ward. Ss net. 


HISTORY 


Tue Lives or THE Popes IN THE Mippte Aces. Vol. XVII, 
1288-1294. By the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Horace K. Mann, D.D. 
Herder. $5.00. 

Tue History oF THE Popes. 
German of Ludwig Freiherr von Pastor. 
Francis Kerr. Herder. $5.00 each. 

Tue Papacy. By F. Mourret. Herder. $1.35. 

History or THE Popes. By Fernand Hayward. Dutton. $5.00. 

Cuurcn History spy Non-Catrnoric Historians. By the Rev. 
John E. Graham. Norman Publishing Company. 

THe Franciscans. By Father James, O.S.F.C. Macmillan. 
90c. 

CaTHotic CULTURE IN ALABAMA. By Michael Kenny, S.J., Ph.D., 
Litt.D. America Press. $5.00. 

On tHE Kinc’s Hicuway. By Sister M. Eleanore, C.S.C. 
Appleton. $3.50. 

Tue Cross IN THE WILDERNESS. 
Longmans, Green. $3.50. 
Tue Ostates’ OnE Hunprep AND One Years. By Grace H. 

Sherwood. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Vols. XIX and XX. From the 
Edited by Ralph 


By Sister Monica, O.S.U. 


Tue Story oF THE SISTERS OF MERCY IN Mississippr: 1860-1930. 
By Mother M. Bernard. Kenedy. $3.00. 
Tue Sisters or Mercy. Historical Sketches, 1831-1931. By 


Sister Mary Josephine Gately. Macmillan. $6.75. 

Tue Sisters or Mercy or MaryLanp. By Sister Mary Loretto 
Costello. Herder. $3.00. 

San BUENAVENTURA: THE MISSION BY THE SEA. By Zephyrin 
Engelhardt, O.F.M. Mission Santa Barbara. $1.75. 

Re.icious Liserty 1N Transition. By Joseph F. Thorning, S.J. 
Benziger. $2.50. 

Tue CoLtontiAL BACKGROUND OF THE AMERICAN REvoLuTION. By 
Charles M. Andrews. Yale University Press. $2.50. 

Tue American Brack CHamper. By Herbert O. Yardley. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 

Stnce THen. By Sir Philip Gibbs. 


Harper. $3.75. 


Tue CHuRCH IN THE Wortp. By F. A. Forbes. Longmans, 
Green. $1.40. 
Ir, on History Rewritten. By Eleven Authors. Viking. $3.00. 


Makers or Europe. By Robert Seymour Conway. Harvard 
University Press. $1.25. 
Tue Paceant or Crviization. By Arthur G. Brodeur. 


McBride. $6.00. 

Tue Crosses AND CULTURE OF IRELAND. By A. Kingsley Porter. 
Yale University Press. $15.00. 

RoME AND THE Romans. By Grant Showerman. 
$5.00. 

For Freepom anp ror GauL. By P. L. Anderson. Appleton. $2.00. 

Frencn Pusiic Oprnion AND ForeicN Arrairs, 1870-1914. By 
E. Malcolm Carroll. Century. $3.50. 

Spatn: Its Srory Brrerry Totp. By Catherine Moran. 

ford. $2.50. 


Macmillan. 


Strat- 
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Mexican Maze. By Carleton Beals. Lippincott. $3.00. 

Tue Trrte Demism or Sun Yat-Sen. Translated from the 
Chinese, annotated and appraised by Paschal M. D’Elia, S.J. 
Wuchang: The Franciscan Press. $1.75. 

Tue Last Stanp: AN INTERPRETATION OF THE Soviet Five YEAR 
Pitan. By Edmund A. Walsh, S.J. Little, Brown. $3.00. 
Russia IN THE Grip or BotsHevism. By John Johnson. Revell. 

$1.50. 

Tue Russtan CHURCH. By Nicholas Brian-Chaninov. Burns, 
Oates, and Washburne, Ltd. 


BIOGRAPHY, AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By Christopher Hollis. Harper. $2.50. 
By Abel Bonnard. Longmans, Green. 


Saint IGNATIUS. 

Sarnt FRANCcIs oF AsSISI. 
$2.00. 

Sarnt Patrick, His Lire anp Mission. By Mrs. Thomas Con- 
cannon. Longmans, Green. $2.50. 

A Saint In THE Makinc. By John Oxenham. Longmans, 
Green. $2.00. 

Tue Greatest SAINT oF France. By Louis Foley. Morehouse 
Publishing Company. $3.50. 

Tue Frame. St. CATHERINE OF SIENA. 
Harper. $2.50. 

AUGUSTINE OF Hippo. By Katherine J. Mullany. Pustet. $1.75. 

CrRANMER, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 1533-1556. By Hilaire 
Belloc. Lippincott. $5.00. 


By Jeanette Eaton. 


CHARLES OF Europe. By D. B. Wyndham Lewis. Coward- 
McCann. $5.00. 

In My Env Is My Becinninc. By Maurice Baring. Knopf. 
$3.75. 

Tue Tracic Queen. By Andrew Dakers. Houghton, Mifflin. 
$5.00. 


Tue Fatat River: THe Lire anp Death or LaSALte By 
Frances Gaither. Holt. $3.00. 

ARDENT ADRIENNE. THE Lire OF MADAME DE La Fayette. By 
Lida Rose McCabe. Appleton. $3.00. 

Tue Story or Pore Pius XI. By Benedict Williamson. Kenedy. 
$2.00. 

Mére Marie OF THE URSULINES. 
day, Doran. $2.50. 

THe PaprE OF THE Press: RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN J. MONAHAN, 
S.J. By Thomas J. Feeney, S.J. Jesuit Mission Press. $1.50. 

Stster Louise (JOSEPHINE VAN DER SCHRIECK). By Sister Helen 
Louise. Bensiger. $5.00. 

THE WorLD AND THE CLOISTER: SISTER TERESA Evetta. Herder. 
$3.75. 

Wrwram Russett SMITH or ALABAMA. 
Dolphin. $5.00. 

Stmon Bruté pe Rémur. First BisHop or VINCENNES. By 
Sister Mary Salesia Godecker, O.S.B. St Meinrad, Indiana: 
St. Meinrad Historical Essays. $4.00. 

ExizasetH Seton. By Madame de Barberey. Macmillan. $2.50. 

FicuHtinGc Fitzceratp. By Mary MacCarthy. Putnam. $3.50. 

TRAIToR oR Patriot. By Denis Gwynn. Cape and Smith. $3.00. 

Licht Horse Harry Lee. By Thomas Boyd. Scribners. $3.50. 

Stout Cortes. By Henry Morton Robinson. Century. $4.00. 

Wuistter. By James Laver. Cosmopolitan. $5.00. 

Cervantes. By T. R. Ybarra. Boni. $3.00. 

Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Knute K. Rockne. Edited by Mrs. 
Knute K. Rockne. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

RocKkNeE oF Norre Dame. By Delos W. Lovelace. 
2.00. 

KNuTE Rockne, MAN BUILDER. 
Macrae-Smith. $2.50. 

Tue Doctors or THE CHurcH. By Father Paul, O.S.F.C. 
Benziger. $2.45. 

Heroes or Gop’s Cuurcn. By the Rev. P. Henry Matimore, 
S.T.D. Macmillan. 92c. 

THe QuICK AND THE DEap. 


Mifflin. $3.50. 


By Agnes Repplier. Double- 


By Anne Easby-Smith. 


Putnam. 


By Harry A. Stuhldreher. 


By Gamaliel Bradford. Houghton, 
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DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN Biocrapuy. Edited by Allen Johnson 
and Dumas Malone. Scribners. 

HEROES OF THE TRAIL. By James Louis Small. Bruce. $1.00. 

CATHERINE THE VALIANT. By Urban Nagle, O.P. Longmans, 
Green. $1.50. 

Gov’s MinuTeMEN. By J. E. Moffatt, S.J. Bruce. $1.35. 


LITERATURE, ESSAYS, TRAVEL 


TIMES AND TENDENCIES. By Agnes Repplier. Houghton, Mif- 
flin. $2.00. 

Essays or A Catuotic. By Hilaire Belloc. Macmillan. $2.50. 

A CONVERSATION WITH A Cat AND Orners. By Hilaire Belloc. 
Harper. 32.50. 

A Goitpen Treasury or Meprevat Literature. By James J. 
Walsh, M.D. Stratford. $3.50. 

Tue Fine Gotp or NewMAwn. By Joseph J. Reilly, Ph.D. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 

SYNGE AND ANGLO-IRISH LiTERATURE. By Daniel Corkery. Long- 
mans, Green. $3.00. 

CaTHOLIc JOURNALISM: A Strupy oF ITs DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
Unrtep States, 1789-1930. By Apollinaris W. Baumgartner, 
O.M. Cap. Columbia University Press. $1.50. 

Spain AND Her DavuGuters. By Thomas O’Hagan. Hunter- 


Rose. $2.00. 
Hanps Fu tt or Livinc. By Kathleen Norris. Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.00. 


Witta Catuer. By René Rapin. McBride. $1.50. 

LITERARY CRITICISM IN AMERICA: A PRELIMINARY SuRVEY. By 
George E. Demille. Dial Press. $3.50. 

IRELAND. By Katharine Tynan. Macmillan. $1.00. 

Cross Roaps 1n IRELAND. By Padraic Colum. Macmillan. $3.50. 

In SEARCH OF IRELAND. By H. V. Morton. Dodd, Mead. $3.00. 

Tue Romantic MovEMENT IN GERMANY. By L. A. Willoughby, 
D.Litt. Oxford University Press. $2.00. 

ProLocue To Mexico. By Marian Storm. Knopf. $3.50. 

LeceNDARY France. By Regina Jais. Dial Press. $2.50. 

INCREDIBLE TruTH. By Irvin S. Cobb. Cosmopolitan Book Cor- 
poration. $2.50. 

Four Contemporary Nove.ists. By Wilbur L. Cross. Macmil- 
lan. $2.00. 

Tue Nover 1n Encutsn. By Grant C. Knight. Richard R. 


Smith. $3.00. 
THE ENGLISHMAN AND His Books. By Amy Cruse. Crowell. 
$3.50. 


Leigh Hunt anp His Circite. By Edmund Blunden. Harper. 
$4.00. 
POETRY, ARTS, DRAMA 


Sevecrep Poems or THomas Watsu. Dial Press. $2.50. 

CANDLES IN THE WIND. By Charles J. Quirk, S.J. Dial Press. 
$2.00. 

My CANDLES AND Oruer Poems. By Mother Francis d’Assisi. 
Benziger. $1.50. 

Srrict Joy anp Orner Poems. By James Stephens. Macmillan. 
$1.25. 

Setectep Poems. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. Edited by 
Bliss Perry. Macmillan. $2.25. 

Tue Divine Comepy or Dante Auicuiert. Translated by Jef- 
ferson Butler Fletcher. Macmillan. $5.00. 

THe Marriace Feast. By Alice Brown. Macmillan. $1.50. 

RENAISSANCE Vistas. By Maude Fiero Barnes. William Far- 
quhar Payson. $2.00. 

Reapincs ry Art ApprectaTion. By Alfred Mansfield Brooks. 
Marshall Jones. $2.50. 

An Howr or Art. By Walter Pach. Lippincott. $1.00. 

New Cautionary Tates. By Hilaire Belloc. Harper. $1.50. 

ArTrer Tomorrow: A Pray 1n Taree Acts. By Hugh Stange 
and John Golden. Samuel French. $2.00. 

Tue House or Connetty AND OtHer Prays. By Paul Green. 
French. $2.50. 
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FICTION 


SHADOWS ON THE Rock. By Willa Cather. Knopf. $2.50. 

JeSse anp Marta. Enrica von Handel-Mazzetti. Holt. $2.50. 

Susan Spray. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. Harper. $2.50. 

Sttver Trumpets Carurnc. By Lucille Borden. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

CATHEDRAL Street. By Ann Michael. Peter Reilly. $1.50. 

Tue Wrnvinc Lane. By Philip Gibbs. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

FATHER Matacuy’s Mriracie. By Bruce Marshall. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.50. 

Tre Witp Orcum. By Sigrid Undset. Knopf. $2.50. 

Tue Four-Fitusuer. By Elizabeth Jordan. Century. $2.00. 

Copper Country. By Mary Synon. Kenedy. $2.00. 

As THE GENTLE Ran. By Isabel C. Clarke. Longmans, Green. 
$2.50. 

ITALIAN ADVENTURE. By Isabel C. Clarke. Longmans, Green. 
$2.50. 

Tue Livinc Voice. By Agnes M. Blundell. Bensziger. $2.00. 

Out or THE EverywHere. By Enid Dinnis. Herder. 

Turee Suips Come Saminc. By Monica Selwin-Tait. Bensziger. 
$2.00. 

Uncertain Giory. By Margaret Yeo. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Wuicse Was THE Greatek Love. By Henry Bordeaux. Como 
Publishing Company. $1.25. 

WIND FROM THE West. By Pamela Hinkson. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Bevtte-Mere. By Kathleen Norris. Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. 

For Sate. By Compton Mackenzie. Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. 

Two Propte. By A. A. Milne. Dutton. $2.50. 

Att ALonGsHorRE. By Joseph C. Lincoln. Coward-McCann, $2.50. 

Trem Fatruers’ Gop. By O. E. Rélvaag. Harper. $2.50. 

Sparks Fry Upwarp. Oliver LaFarge. Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50. 

Letry Lynton. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Cape and Smith. $2.00. 

VANDERLYN’S ApVENTURE. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Cape and 
Smith. $2.00. 

Tue Garven. By L. A. G. Strong. Knopf. $2.50. 

Tue Encitsa Captain AND OTHER Stories. By L, A. G. Strong. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

AMERICAN Beauty. By Edna Ferber. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

CrerTAIN Preopte. By Edith Wharton. Appleton. $2.00. 

Bic Money. By P. G. Wodehouse. Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. 

Cameos. By Octavus Roy Cohen. Appleton. $2.00. 

Lities oF THE ALLEY. By Octavus Roy Cohen. Appleton. $2.00. 

Tue ComING or THE Amazons. By Owen Johnson. Longmans, 
Green. $2.00. 

Tue Pautton Piotr. By Herbert Adams. Lippincott. $2.00. 

Basque Prope. By Dorothy Canfield. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 

Tue Kinsmen Know How to Dre. By Sophie Botcharsky and 
Florida Pier. Morrow. $3.00. 

Stimpson. By Edward Sackville-West. Knopf. $3.00. 

SALuTE To Cyrano. By Paul Féval. Longmans, Green. $2.00. 

THe WINDMILL ON THE Dune. By Mary E. Waller. Little, 


Brown. $2.50. 
A Wuiuite Birp Fiytnc. By Bess Streeter Aldrich. Appleton. 
2.00. 


Dwarr’s Bioop. By Edith Olivier. Viking. $2.50. 

Tue BenpineG Sickie. By Cicely Farmer. Morrow. $2.50. 

Rock anp Sanp. By John Rathbone Oliver. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Tae Kinc’s Minion. By Rafael Sabatini. Houghton, Mifflin. 
$2.50. 

CapTain Nemesis. By Van Wyck Mason. Putnam. $2.00. 

Taxes To.tp sy Simpson. By May Sinclair. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Srorres WirHout Women. By Donn Byrne. Century. $2.00. 

Tue Best AMERICAN Mystery Stories or THE YEAR. By Carolyn 
Wells. John Day. $2.50. 

Tue Woop or THe Hancinc Temptar. By Henri Beraud. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

Sunset Pass. By Zane Grey. Harper. $2.00. 

I Have Kittep a Man. By Cecil Freeman Gregg. Dial. $2.00. 

Tue Umeretta Murper. By Carolyn Wells. Lippincott. $2.00. 

Caste Skuti. By John Dickson Carr. Harper. $2.00. 
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Tur Mystery or Firtry-Two. By Walter S. Masterman. Dutton. 
$2.00. 

Tue Porrerry Rippte. By Philip MacDonald. Doubleday, Doran. 
$1.00. 

Murper spy Formuta. By.J. H. Wallis. Dutton. $2.00. 

Tue Murper at Wrives Park. By §. S. Fletcher. Knopf. $2.00. 

Horror House. By Carolyn Wells. Lippincott. $2.00. 

Tue Corn KING AND THE SPRING QuEEN. By Naomi Mitchison. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.75. 

Pirate's Purcuase. By Ben Ames Williams. Dutton. $2.50. 

Ir I Were You. By P. G. Wodehouse. Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. 


Besides the books which each one will select according 
to his own taste, there are many Catholic magazines and 
pamphlets, frequently displayed in the parish book rack 
which invite one’s attention and serious consideration. 
Whether one wishes to understand the problems of the 
day in the light of Catholic principles, or seeks to master 
the best means of defense against the flood of direct and, 
more frequently, insinuating attacks against God and His 
Church, or desires to prepare himself to carry on in the 
ranks of Catholic Action, one will find in these tracts an 
armory well stored with ready weapons for any emer- 


gency. 

One could not make a mistake in adding to the home 
library or in giving to a friend a year’s subscription to 
America, the Catholic Mind, Thought, the Commonweal, 
the Catholic World, or any of the pious, instructive maga- 
zines with which each one is familiar. 

In conclusion, one little wish: That your Christmas may 
be merrier and your New Year happier because you have 
yielded to the charm of Good Books. 


REVIEWS 


The Tragic Queen. A Study of Mary, Queen of Scots. By 
Anprew Dakers. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. $5.00. 
This book makes the blood boil. It arouses the fighting instinct 

of anybody who has a particle of honesty in him and who hates 

injustice and treachery. It is a book that sickens the soul. It 
should be read by every Catholic, and by every non-Catholic, 
especially by those non-Catholics who have any misguided respect 
for John Knox and Queen Elizabeth. This is not a full biography 
of the martyred Mary, Queen of Scots; it is a study of the ac- 
cusations made against her, as a woman and as a Queen. It is a 
study, moreover, of the triumvirate that began to torture a beau- 
tiful, happy young girl, that embittered every day of her life, 
and that finally, after eighteen years of imprisonment, severed her 
head from her shoulders on an execution block. The three guilty 
ones were John Knox, the fanatical pope of Protestantism in Scot- 
land, the Earl of Moray, Mary’s illegitimate half-brother, and 

Elizabeth, the usurper who ruled England. On these three, and 

their accomplices in crime, Mr. Dakers throws a powerful beam 

of a spotlight that searches into their hearts and lights up the 

dark corners of their villainous intrigues. And this spotlight il- 

lumines the motives of the three, namely, the preservation of the 

Protestant domination in England and Scotland, and the preserva- 

tion of the spoils in land and wealth stolen from the Catholic 

Church. Mary was a Catholic, uncompromising in her loyalty 

to the Church and in her practice of her faith; she never ex- 

pressed, however, any inclination to persecute those who followed 
the Protestant persuasion into conformity with her own beliefs. 

Mary was the de facto Queen of Scotland and the de jure Queen 

of England; but she consistently avoided pressing her claims to 

the English throne against Elizabeth. Nevertheless, the forces of 
evil leagued against her. Mr. Dakers evaluates those forces and 
analyzes them. He cuts through the lies that Mary's enemies 
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spread about her relations with Riccio, through the calumnies 
associating Mary with the murder of Darnley, her husband, 
through the infamies charged against her when she was the 
victim of Bothwell. With clear and forcible logic, he unravels the 
web of treachery, double dealing and defamation spun by Eliza- 
beth, Walsingham, and the other plotters, when Mary, trusting 
them, went into England. What historians regarded as mysteries 
are, in large measure, reasonably solved. From it all, Mary emerges 
as a noble soul. One’s personal opinion is that she died a martyr 
for the Faith. F. a Ee 





The Autobiography of Knute K. Rockne. Edited by Bonnie 
Sxites RocKNeE and FatHER JoHN CavaNnaucH, C.S.C. Indi- 
anapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

In the days when I first knew Knute Rockne he was just be- 
ginning to try his hand at writing. That year he turned out a 
book on coaching, also a college football story. He had no 
“literary delusions”; he had something to say, and he said it. 
It goes without saying that he said it well; he was made that 
way: everything he did he did thoroughly and well, with dis- 


patch and vigor. But at first he felt a little awkward at writing. 


He dictated and the typed sheets that came back to him as a 
kind of silent echo of his clear vibrant voice did not quite satisfy 
him. We went over hundreds of those sheets together. But I could 
not improve on Rockne! He was himself; and if write he must, 
he would have to grow. He grew. He was always growing; 
he was never still. The publication now of his autobiography 
proves that. It is a splendid piece of writing; all the rough 
edges of his earliest efforts are rounded off. In these pages he 
tells his story with enviable finish and ease. Yet none of the 
vigor and forthright, almost explosive, strength is gone. This 
is a fine thing, this first-person narrative of the life and career of 
a man whose unique and extraordinary gift of leadership made 
him truly a national idol. Rockne was, in fact, more than idol; 
he was an ideal for millions of America’s youth. When one reads 
his story one knows why. He was a man of crystalline char- 
acter as well as of brilliant mind. He himself had ideals of 
the highest, and he gloried in them, not by preaching of them 
but by living them. They shine like white fire through the pages 
of his book. Pitifully incomplete, Rockne’s own story, suddenly 
ended by his tragic death, comes beautifully framed in an intro- 
duction by his widow and richly rounded out by Father Cavanaugh’s 
opening chapters and postscripts. The dignity and reticence of 
Mrs. Rockne’s prefatory pages are striking; the wisdom and wit 
of Father Cavanaugh’s pen, coupled with his intimate knowledge 
of Rockne’s character, especially his knowledge of the inspiring 
story of Rockne’s conversion to the Faith, make the completed 
story one of the most satisfying biographical narratives I have 
ever read. Literary critics may raise their eyebrows at the 
suggestion of a sportsman’s book taking rank in the field of 
letters; but Rockne’s autobiography has a quality that gives good 
promise of its acquiring and keeping just such a high place. 
It is a kind of unconscious epic of youth. Boys and men will 
always want to read it, not alone to find out about football, but 
above all to know this remarkable man; and women will read 
it to find out not only what their sons and husbands prefer, but 
what they are like, on the very inside The book is handsomely 
bound and boxed and richly illustrated. cH 2 





Nelson. By CLENNEL WILKINSON. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. $3.50. 

The author asserts in the dedication of this volume that his wife 
took down from his dictation this illuminating story of Admiral 
Nelson, and that the argument and diction were much improved 
by the advice of his wifely amanuensis. Possibly it may also be 
true that the clearness of expression, the sense of the dramatic, to- 
gether with the mental absorption in the record of the thrilling 
adventures served also, subconsciously, to polish the periods which 
the amanuensis took down. One must not look for much that is 
new about Nelson in this account, except in the clear-cut presen- 
tation of the facts of his life and the attempted interpretation of 
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his character, which are portrayed with precision and a certain 
verve. It is pleasing to note the absence of glossing over the weak- 
nesses of Nelson’s character and find in place of this a deliberate 
attempt to present its humanity, in addition to its genius. This 
being all the more pleasing in these days when exaggeration has 
given place to a more scientific presentation of life and its living, 
from which tendency a more truthful and accurate portraiture 
of events and persons is achieved. Nelson was what today would 
be called, for want of a better term, temperamental, or perhaps 
endowed with a quickness and clearness of vision not always to be 
found in human beings. An example of which the author aptly 
describes on page 290, concerning the plan for attack at Trafalgar. 
Obviously, just as no one perpetually lives keyed up by the sense 
of duty and the imperiousness of work, there are equal declines 
from high standards. Thus we find Nelson allowing himself to 
slip into tender dalliance of sentiment with a companion whose 
birth was, at least, not chronicled in the pages of the then Debrett 
or Burke’s, and thus being outside the pale of county and aristo- 
cratic families, was in the view of these, a nobody. But this nobody 
was none the less endowed with a beauty that was as intriguing 
as it was Grecian in style. This beauty Nelson worshipped with 
an intensity not dissimilar to that which he gave to his naval 
work and official duties. The author directs attention to the 
physical weakness of Nelson, a detriment to anyone in such a 
service as that of the Georgian Navy, wherein too often brutality 
was mistaken for courage. The author prints (pp. 313-314) some 
remarks upon the attitude of Sir William Hamilton, including 
part of a letter from that baronet to his nephew Charles Greville 
which sheds more light on the habits of society in this period. But 
the letter must be read to appreciate the subtle cynicism of its sug- 
gestions. On the whole, this is-an interesting volume, well indexed 
and illustrated, indicating how carefully the amanuensis and author 
collaborated. B.-C. 





Renaissance Vistas. By MaAupe Fiero Barnes. New York: 

William Farquhar Payson. $2.00. 

Art in the Life of Mankind. By ALten W. Seasy. Vols. 3 
and 4. New York: Oxford University Press. $1.75 ea. 

Mrs. Barnes is magnet-minded, invokes a style swift and subtle, 
feels beauty in art; a choice volume “ Renaissance Vistas,” re- 
sults. From the first browsing chapter wherein she feels her way 
to the reader, her method of explaining Renaissance art is through 
illuminating contacts. Lorenzo the Magnificent is really an 
anatomy of sixteenth century Florentine art. Personalities and 
pictures overlap and explain one another. Crisp phrasing speeds 
the chapters. The author loves art for its warm perceptions of 
life; her attitude broadens her work. Escaping from her pages 
are such sharp estimates as “the religious temperament is essen- 
tial to the great artist,” “art belongs to no time,” emancipating 
her from the routine of purely informative text. Mr. Seaby 
conceives art as a structural, organic part of a nation rather than 
the expression of temperament or artistic caprice; so his twin 
volumes, in Athenian orange and Pompeian red jackets, treat 
Greek and Roman art arising out of necessities (as religion has 
wrought the glories of temples), developing under kings and 
emperors, ministering to domestic life, and mixing with the soil 
of foreign colonization. The author is precise and meaty in state- 
ment, with no time for decorative expressign, informative rather 
than discursive and entertaining. The drawings panelling the 
pages are clever depictions of details difficult to explain in text. 
The reader with little leisure for vast tours into art will delight 
in these short excursions. E. H. B. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated by Jer- 
FERSON BuTLeR FLeTcHEeR. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany $5.00. 

One of the most discerning of American Dante scholars has 
declared this new translation to be “by far the best I have ever 
seen.” Professor Grandgent finds that the translation combines 
“the qualities of thorough understanding, fidelity, resourcefulness, 
and poetic feeling.” Certainly it may be doubted whether any pre- 
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vious translator of the whole Comedy has combined so success- 
fully the meaning and the movement of the great masterpiece 
with a quality of music which awakens so recognizable an echo of 
the original. Professor Fletcher has attempted to solve the all but 
insoluble problem of rendering Dante’s tersa rima in English verse 
by using tercets of which the second line of the first is not linked 
by rhyme with the first line of the second tercet. He finds that 
in Dante “there are too many rhymes—for English verse with its 
heavy and insistent beat.” It must be admitted that the device 
offers a solution which has many advantages over a prose render- 
ing on the one hand, and over the merely Miltonic blank verse 
renderings on the other. Yet I fear that many ears accustomed 
to Dante’s double rhymes will not enjoy Professor Fletcher’s 
predominant use of monosyllabic verse endings. All in all, how- 
ever, it must be said that no other complete translation can be 
read in its entirety with quite the same satisfaction that is offered 
by this most recent work. A Catholic will no doubt recognize a 
failing not so easily discernible by those of other beliefs. It is the 
defect common to nearly all the other translations, too. One feels 
that Professor Fletcher is filled with admiration for the “ Divina 
Commedia” as a product of Catholic life, and yet fails in his 
sympathy with the actual processes of that life. For example, 
splendid as is the rendering of the Prayer to the Vergine madre, 
from the point of view of technique, yet to a Catholic spirit that 
has felt the pulse of Dante’s Catholic life, many of the lines are 
void and lifeless. Or to take a very small test. It is hard to feel 
in the monosyllabic half-line—“* And His will is our peace” any- 
thing of the movement of Dante’s soul that is so manifest to a 
Catholic, in the magic line —E’n la sua volontade ¢ nostra pace. 
Nevertheless no Catholic library should lack this work. 
G. G. W. 





The Epistles of St. Paul: Vol. II. By the Rev. Cuaries J. 
CatLtan, O.P. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. 

The Epistles of the Sundays and Festivals. Two Vols. By 
Cornettus J. Ryan. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 42/. 
While these splendid volumes in the field of Holy Scripture 

will have particular appeal and value for the clergy and seminari- 

ans, the one as a guide to Scripture reading and meditation, the 
other chiefly as sermon material, nevertheless the laity who are 
interested in widening their knowledge of Holy Writ or profiting 
by the wealth of spiritual lessons which it suggests will also find 
them readable and serviceable. It is some years since Father 
Callan published the first volume of his scholarly commentary 
and while the delay in the second may have been forced upon 
him, it has the advantage of assuring the reader or student that 
the work has been carefully and thoughtfully done. Practically the 
same method of handling St. Paul has been followed here as in 
the earlier volume, that is, some introductory remarks in the 
Epistles treated are followed by a running commentary, the value 
of both being generally enhanced by a bibliography, brief but 
selective, and the whole made more useful by a quite complete 
index. The volume includes the Epistles to the Ephesians, Philip- 
pians, Colossians, Philemon, Thessalonians, Pastorals (Timothy 
and Titus) and Hebrews. While there is nothing radical in the 
commentaries, there is a freshness about them that adds to their 
zest and enjoyment, and here and there obvious original thoughts. 

Canon Ryan’s volumes are prefaced by a long introduction on the 

Epistles. Then follows a discussion of those used in the Sunday 

Masses along with short but pertinent moral reflections. The 

author has given the Greek and Vulgate as well as vernacular 

text to each Epistle and this adds to their value for the student. 

In view of the purpose for which the Epistles were originally 

composed, that is, for the “learning” and “correction” of the 

early Christians, they are not without practical significance for 
the Faithful of our age. Someone has said that without a Scrip- 
tural foundation a virtuous, a Christian life is impossible, for an 
acquaintance with the Word of God prepares the way to virtue as 
ignorance of it opens the road to vice. After all, the Epistles 
are “the Gospels in action” and for this reason both Dr. Callan 
and Canon Ryan deserve gratitude. W. L. L. 
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The Skeletal Remains of Early Man. By Aes HRDLICKA. 

Washington: The Smithsonian Institution. 

If anyone sincerely wishes to be disillusioned on the question of 
the evolution of man as proved by skeletal remains, let him read 
this scientific, carefully written volume from the pen of America’s 
ranking physical anthropologist. The effect of a careful study 
of this work of Dr. Hrdliéka, himself an evolutionist, leaves one 
with a gripping conviction that the great anthropologist’s utter 
frankness and loyalty to scientific facts provide the latest demon- 
stration that paleontological proofs for man’s evolution are zero. 
With unremitting precision Dr. Hrdli¢ka lists each find, time and 
time again coming to a conclusion similar to this (p. 60): “ Much 
of the problem relating to Pithecanthropus the author regards for 
the present, and before any new finds are forthcoming, as unsolv- 
able.” He notes (p. 6) that “all estimates of geological time in 
years are notoriously uncertain,” and for those who care to stress 
the “fossilization” of bones he says (p. 89): “ Mineralization 

. is a geophysical and geochemical process that is not ever- 
progressive, but has its shorter or longer time limits; and two or 
more bones, though introduced into given conditions at widely 
different times, may nevertheless reach similar degrees of mineral- 
ization if the time of inclusion in both cases has been sufficient 
for the consummation of the changes.” He says (Preface, p. iii) 
that “the principal aim of this book is to furnish accurate and, 
as far as possible, complete information on the earlier skeletal 
remains of man.” Yet nowhere does he mention the Talgai skull. 
Why then does the American Museum of Natural History persist 
in keeping a replica of it in its famous Hall of the Age of Man, 
when Dr. Hrdliéka does not consider it worth even a passing 
notice? F, P. LeB. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Soul Helps.—There is wholesome and solid spiritual nourish- 
ment for the soul, whatever one’s age or sex and whether Catholic 
or non-Catholic, in the splendid chapters that the Rev. J. E. 
Moffatt, S.J., has brought together under the title “God’s Min- 
utemen” (Bruce. $1.35). Developing the idea that Baptism spells 
enlistment in Christ’s service, the volume emphasizes the qualities 
the earnest Christian should display in the spiritual warfare in 
which he is engaged and points out the various grades of service 
that can characterize the following of Our Lord. In this respect 
and in the spirit of loyalty, devotedness, chivalry, and courage that 
it breathes, it is redolent, in a very popular and attractive way, 
ot several of the major meditations of St. Ignatius’ “ Spiritual 
Exercises.” Unlike too many spiritual books, its style is vigorous 
and virile, and throughout it is thought-provoking and deeply in- 
spirational. The stories and anecdotes used to illustrate the lessons 
it would inculcate are apt and interesting, and the applications 
which the author makes to religious truths are pointed and prac- 
tical. Almost unconsciously the reader realizes that he is being 
offered a summary presentation of Christ’s life, ideals, and doc- 
trine, and he is bound to be won over, gradually but completely, to 
the Person and cause of His Captain, Christ the King. The 
volume suggests itself as especially excellent retreat and post- 
retreat reading for the laity, and as useful meditation material. 
Put in the hands of boys in their ’teens it should prove an anti- 
dote for the false idealism that surrounds them and efficaciously 
aid them in the development of manly Catholic characters. Even 
priests and Religious will find its chapters helpful to renew their 
spiritual strength and the consecration they have made of their 
lives to God. 

To his other ascetical and devotional volumes that have popu- 
larized the Rev. Raoul Plus, S.J., has recently been added “ Rep- 
aration” (Benziger. $2.00), a small but informative and inspiring 
book on a distinctively Catholic topic. Following an historical 
sketch of how the theory of reparation developed and was ex- 
emplified in the lives of the Saints, the author explains its mean- 
ing and discusses its doctrinal basis. A third part includes an 
exposition of the spirit of reparation and outlines some of its 
exercises. In view of the marked growth in recent times among 
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the Faithful of the idea of reparation with the desire to offer them- 
selves as victims for the sins of the people, the little volume is 
especially timely. In a sense it is an amplification of the author’s 
“The Ideal of Reparation,” published ten years ago. Reparation 
is inspired by love and founded doctrinally upon the dogmas of the 
Redemption and incorporation in Christ, and a right understand- 
ing of Baptism, the Eucharist, and devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
The spirit of reparation suggests that the principal exercise of 
one’s spiritual life should be habitually performed in a spirit of 
loving compensation. An appendix aptly includes the Eficyclical 
letter of Pius XI, “ Miserentissimus Redemptor,” published in 
1928, on Universal Reparation to the Sacred Heart. 

Though his treatise on mental prayer and his meditation material 
are available in the vernacular and familiar to pious Catholics 
who make a practice of asceticism, the other works of the Ven. 
Louis de Ponte, S.J., though of no less merit, are scarcely known. 
For this reason a Religious of the Order of St. Benedict has 
made a splendid contribution to English ascetic reading in trans- 
lating from the “Dux Spiritualis” of the distinguished Jesuit 
his teaching on “ The Knowledge of Our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(Benziger. $2.25). It is a description of that unity of love which 
is the outgrowth of Christ’s indwelling in the soul and its purpose 
is to show how meditation and Holy Communion foster this love. 
The book gets a special charm from the author’s own spirit of 
tender devotion which urges him to mingle fervent aspirations 
and loving prayers with his ascetical teachings. An appendix 
includes a number of prayers from Father de Ponte’s meditations, 
and from some spiritual maxims found among his papers after 
his death. 





Diet and Health.—Teachers of subjects relating to health in- 
struction will welcome “Health Horizons” (Silver, Burdett. $3.00), 
compiled by Jean Broadhurst and Marion Lerrigo. This valuable 
source book splendidly prepared covers a wide range in health 
topics, and affords teachers and students authoritative suggestions 
and references which will create interest and stimulate further 
investigation. Its excerpts from such fields as science, history, 
and medicine are very apropos. It is modern in its present day 
theories; yet rich in historical background. The data are clear, 
concise, scientific, and arranged in a very useful and acceptable 
form. The book is excellent for supplementing text-book material. 

Those who desire more certain scientific guidance in selecting 
and preparing diets for patients afflicted with the chronic ailments 
so prevalent today, as constipation, gastric ulcer, gout, etc., wil) 
find satisfaction in “The Diet Book” (Oxford University Press, 
$2.50), by Marguerite Requa Rea. The specimen weekly menus 
are full of sensible suggestions, and the recipes are designed to 
whet the flagging appetite even of invalids. The book is prac- 
tical, up-to-the-minute in medical dietetics; and valuable tables 
enhance its usefulness. 

In a pleasing, drolly humorous style, Dr. Logan Clendening 
presents general lessons of health‘and lays low many prevalent 
bugbears with the ripe wisdom of years of experience. “The 
Care and Feeding of Adults” (Knopf, $2.50), is an interesting, 
consoling book in which the conservative wisdom of human nature 
is pitted against the unscientific panaceas of the modern reformers. 
The second part of the volume is given over to familiar essays on 
Birth Control, Sex and Psychologists. His bantering humor and 
good common sense Iaugh the propagandists off the stage. 





Mostly for Adolescents.—There is no doubt but that Cath- 
olicism has made invaluable contributions to the beginnings of 
our country. Unfortunately these are mostly neglected in our 
educational system which confines itself to acquainting boys and 
girls with the nation’s political, military, and industrial leaders: 
these are the ideals they are to admire and imitate. To counter- 
act this short-sighted policy James Louis Small has compiled for 
use in the Catholic classroom, though it should have a wider cir- 
culation, “ Heroes of the Trail” (Bruce. $1.00). It narrates the 
adventures and exploits and sacrifices of a select group of our 
pioneer Catholic priests and laymen in a way that must appeal 
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to adolescents and inspire them with new appreciation of what 
the United States owes to their religion. Bishop Fenwick and 
Junipero Serra, Dr. John McLoughlin and Father Rale, Bishop 
Carroll and Prince Gallitzin, St. Isaac Jogues and Father De 
Smet, and others of kindred heroic mould, all re-live in its pages. 
Twenty-five brief biographies very aptly illustrated form the 
content of the third volume of the Madonna Series, “ Heroes of 
God’s Church” (Macmillan. 92 cents). They have been written 
by the Rev. P. Henry Matimore to familiarize Catholic children 
with men and women whose virtues the Church has authenticated 
and who consequently can serve as models for their own character 
development. The stories are simply and clearly told and every 
one of them has a peculiar interest of its own. The selections have 
been splendidly made, and cover men and women, old and young, 
martyrs, confessors and virgins, who in as many different ways as 
there are characters have made a success of their careers. 
Another reading collection for children, but without the religious 
atmosphere, is the narrative of the incidents that befell two little 
French children in their fairy-like explorations from the Riviera 
to Brittany, which Virginia Alcott has prepared under the title 
“Jean and Fanchon” (Silver, Burdett. 80 cents). The stories are 
interesting and of a nature to appeal to little ones, while the il- 
lustrations, many of them colored, will enhance their attractiveness. 
Too often the lives of great men—of great musicians especially 
—are written as though the subject of the biography had never 
passed through a period of childhood. Fortunately we have at 
last a book, “ Young Masters of Music” (Thomas Crowell. $2.50), 
by Mary Newlin Roberts, that is written not only for children but 
with the express purpose of depicting only the childhood of 
twenty-one boys and girls who developed into great men and 
women. The stories are charmingly told and the illustrations are 
excellent. Undoubtedly ,the book will be read with pleasure and 
profit by music-loving children—and by children-loving adults. 





Poems and Verse.—Anthologies and death are inevitable. 
“Father” (Dutton. $2.50) edited by Margery Doud and Cleo 
Parsley, contains according to the jacket advertisement “all the 
finest poems on the subject Father.” Authors ranging in talent, 
from Blake to Guest, are represented. The editors have strained 
a point, at times, to include a poem. Kingsley’s “ Young and Old” 
and Housman’s “ When I Was One and Twenty” seem hardly to 
fall within the scope of the title. And yet “ Rugby Chapel,” one 
of the most beautiful tributes of a son to his father, does not find 
a place. However, a new anthology is always welcome and as the 
publishers suggest, this volume would make a suitable gift for 
Father’s Day. 

For the intellectually unemployed we suggest “ Pegasus Per- 
plexing ” (Viking Press. $2.50) a collection of charades in verse. 
A charade, as every schoolboy knows, is the sophisticated sister of 
the cross-word puzzle. Readers of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture will recognize the present collection by Dean Briggs which 
ran in that paper during the summer months. If you are not a 
charader, you will find directions on the jacket; and if, with this 
aid you miserably fail, the solutions may be found in the appendix. 





The Mass.—As a contribution to the development of the 
liturgical movement the Rev. Placid Schmid has compiled “A 
Prayer Book for Catholics with an Optional Sunday and Holy- 
day Missal” (Daleiden. $2.00). Its characteristic feature is that 
in conjunction with the book goes a series of leaflets containing 
the special parts of the Mass of each Sunday and Holy-day and 
for feasts falling on Sundays, to be used in conjunction with the 
“Ordinary.” One wonders, however, whether the added devo- 
tional mass methods that the prayer-book includes are not apt to 
defeat the very purpose of the compiler. It will be questioned 
also, whether there is a real advantage in the exclusion of all 
Latin from the Mass texts, since it would seem to be the spirit of 
the liturgical movement that the Faithful should have some 
acquaintance also with this. One notes, too, the omission of the 
responses at the end of the Epistle and the Gospel. 

Dom Jean de Puniet, O.S.B., Abbot of St. Pauls, Osterhout, has 
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written a very readable and instructive book, “The Mass: Its 
Origin and History” (Longmans. $2.50). Written to interest 
Catholics more deeply in their Sunday or daily Mass, the book 
first traces the historical development of the Eucharistic Mystery 
from the Last Supper to the final fixation of the Roman Mass. 
The second part explains the rites and prayers in use to today 
clearly and simply. Teachers of religion will find the book ex- 
tremely valuable, and the lay Catholic who reads it will find a 
rich reward in a fresh interest in the Holy Sacrifice. 

As a text for the higher classes of grade and the lower classes 
of high schools the Rev. S. Czerniejewski writes “The Mass” 
(Herder. 35 cents). The treatment is concise and naturally pre- 
supposes a teacher. The little book contains a wealth of informa- 
tion and it may well be anticipated that youngsters who grow 
familiar with its contents will participate in the solemn Sacrifice 
with a better understanding and more intense devotion. 





Essays and Plays.—“ Wet Wit and Dry Humor” (Dodd, Mead, 
$2.00) is a happy title for Stephen Leacock’s latest sally. His wit 
is damp and his humor dusty. His satirical thesis on Prohi- 
bition is so developed as to blow off much of the dust and to 
satisfy most Americans. In this series of essays one meets with 
the Pickwickians, Saxons, and Normans, and their King. But 
the incongruity of Pickwick and his friends slyly lapping their 
hooch, and of Hubert and Locksley being cheered at golf by 
yeomanry and commonry, is more farcial than humorous. Perhaps 
the thesis is responsible for this. These early lapses are forgotten 
when one meets with the genial “Eddie the Bartender,” the 
“butler of the old school,” and the others who add their thought 
to the author’s premise, and point to his definitely implied conclu- 
sion—wisely, if not always humorously. 

A very appealing little book is “ Christmas Traditions” (Mac- 
millan. $1.75). Its author, William M. Auld, is the Minister at 
the First Congregational Church of Elyria, Ohio. Throughout 
the pages of this book there breathes the spirit of profound 
reverence. Attentive and patient research has rewarded Dr. Auld’s 
labors with many a gem of Christmas carols and Yuletide lays. 
His explanation of the origin of Christmas-time practices, familiar 
to all in Church or home, is instructive and pleasing. It is 
regrettable that certain dogmatic truths are not clearly distin- 
guished and unmistakably separated. Confusion of the Epiphany 
with Circumcision, the symbol of Baptism; and of the Annuncia- 
tion with the Immaculate Conception, is unpardonable. A picture, 
the frontispiece, portraying the “ Animals’ declaration of the 
Nativity,” is carefully explained on page 14 of the Preface. Its 
appeal, especially to children, is simple, direct and pleasingly amus- 
ing. Dr. Auld has delved deeply into medieval Christmas lore; 
hence the strong Catholicity of worthwhile discoveries. 

Those interested in dramatic technique will find food for thought 
in the plea for artistic unselfishness and cooperation voiced by 
Arthur Hopkins in “ How’s Your Second Act?” (French) a re- 
print after thirteen years, with an introduction by Barrett H. 
Clark. They will find some good things and some others not so 
good in Arthur M. Brown’s “ Plays, Skits and Playlets” (Chris- 
topher. $1.50) and they will of course heartily enjoy “The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest,” by Oscar Wilde, with a truly appre- 
ciative introduction by Leslie Cramer, a pocket volume with 
decorative cardboard cover. (International Pocket Library. 25c.) 

“But It Still Goes On” (Cape and Smith. $3.00) by Robert 
Graves, author of the post-War book, “Goodbye To All That,” 
gives us in an accumulation of fact and fancy, wit and wisdom, 
with a bitter play giving it title. One wonders how long Mr. 
Graves will still go on writing in the neurotic vein that so glutton- 
ously consumes his talent for brilliant work? “Old Papa John- 
son,” a character study, does not strain under the abnormal, 
neither does “A Journal of Curiosities,” dated tidbits done in 
swinging essay style; but the short stories and the play are con- 
tortions of plot and character. The “ Autobiography of Baal,” a 
parody on the omnipotence of God, is grotesque rather than funny. 
Mr. Graves handles a pertinent, truly literary pen. One hopes 
it will still go on but in pursuit of more normal subject matter. 
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Vanderlyn’s Adventure. The Opening of a Door. Red 
Like Crimson. The Magnet. 


Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes, who is listed among the better mystery- 
story writers of England, gets away from the cut-and-dried 
formula a little more frequently than the majority of her pro- 
fession. In “ Vanderlyn’s Adventure” (Cape and Smith. $2.00) 
the conventions of character and plot are those of romance 
rather than of crime until the story is well advanced. The enig- 
matic atmosphere of Monte Carlo’s social side is well developed, 
and the story is put together interestingly. There remains a 
doubt, however, whether, in a commendable effort to escape the 
trite in material, she has not lost something of value to her 
literary style. In such tales as “ The Story of Ivy,” for instance, 
she achieved a journalistic objectivity that gave an illusion of 
reality to her story. In the present work there are passages 
marked by such an artificiality of expression as to be quite 
insincere. 

“They seem to be slightly insane,” is Edward’s opinion of his 
Aunts and Uncles of the MacDougall family whose futile lives 
are scrutinized in “ The Opening of a Door,” (Harper. $2.50), 
a first novel by George Davis. The reader will agree with Edward. 
Grandpa MacDougall dies in the first chapter and Grandma, 
paralyzed and rather imbecile, dies in the last. Between deaths 
we are introduced to several sons and daughters: Lincoln, who 
has “something worse than insanity”; his wife, Josie, who is 
“insane too”; Alexandra, a Yogi student; Theodora, who finally 
marries a Syrian lawyer; Albert, a vaguely noxious barber ; Flora, 
sacrificed to the care of her mother; Daniel, who escaped all this 
by making a fortune in California; and Martha and her husband 
Anthony, Edward’s parents, who live in Cleveland. Add to these 
an old German servant who comes from the MacDougall’s old 
home town in Canada to visit her former employers in their flat 
in Chicago, the two pampered idiotic children of Josie who are 
“not nice,” and you have the whole morbid lot. The characteriza- 
tion is well done, and the first two chapters in, at times obscure, 
poetic prose raise this study in futility above mediocrity. How- 
ever, the sour savor of frustration is no longer novel, and there 
is reason to suspect a dangerously subtle attack on all religion. 

The intimate routine of daily life in a Methodist parsonage in 
the time (and spirit) of Queen Victoria are given calm and 
thoughtful treatment by Jane Paradine in “Red Like Crimson” 
(Putnam. $2.00). The viewpoint of a child, from which events 
and people are described, is peculiarly suitable to the material, 
for there are attitudes and philosophies expressed upon which 
only a child could have a sane perspective; constant association 
reconciles many adults to greater inconsistencies than they realize. 
But it is to be wondered whether the religious gropings of that 
immature mind are due to its youth, or to that same sanity which 
refuses to be satisfied with the inspiration of revival hysteria. It 
is Miss Paradine’s first novel. She writes with justice and tran- 
quillity. Her freedom from certain formal structural restraints 
is practised with the smoothness of an older pen. 

In “ The Magnet” (Cape and Smith. $3.00) Maxim Gorki gives 
us, so to speak, a sequel to “ The Bystander.” The book under 
review is a masterly piece of descriptive writing and characteriza- 
tion, except for the fact that we like neither the characters them- 
selves nor their characters. This is, of course, literary heresy. 
Yet what else are we to think of these over-introspective Russians 
who are forever, as it were, pulling themselves up by their own 
roots to see how they are getting on? And not a little of their 
apparently native dirt seems to have stuck to them in the process. 
In the volume under consideration Gorki portrays the progress of 
Clim Samghin towards revolutionism, through much mental tor- 
ture and not a little lubricity, until he arrives ultimately at the 
reddest of the red in the temporary triumph of the Russian people 
in the strike of 1905. The Russia that Gorki depicts in this book 
was an inve'ved and tortuous people, and it may possibly be 
that he has caught the soul of that people in these marvelous 
word pictures. But, if the picturization of them be true, neither 
their minds nor their morals call for recommendation to that 
public which these pages aim to serve. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not. as a rule. exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department, No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 

Pleasant End of a Brief Controversy 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I thank you for sending me a copy of your issue of November 
21, containing very satisfactory details as to the Mass of thanks- 
giving celebrated in St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, Phila- 
delphia, on November 4, 1781. I trust that you will be willing 
to say in your paper that I am very thankful for the information 
contained in this issue and that I am making use of part of it 
in an article which I am sending this day to the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. It will be published early next week. 

Butler, Penna. C. Hate Sipe. 


Lay Apostles on Boston Common 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The recent clear call of our Holy Father to the Catholics of 
the world for prayer, action, and sacrifice should, it would seem, 
stimulate the work of the lay apostolate to the man in the street 
in America. When we consider that in England the various 
Catholic Evidence Guilds, each operating under its proper Ordi- 
nary, have a total of 600 trained and zealous laymen out in the 
highways and byways, it is very evident that we have a long 
way to go in this valuable direction. 

It may be of interest to readers of AMERICA to know, however, 
that in Boston we have a small group of young men in training 
for this work (under the supervision of Rev. Dr. Patrick Waters, 
of St. John’s Seminary, Brighton) who meet weekly for train- 
ing in the rooms of the State Council of the Knights of Colum- 
bus. These young men have done very well as lay speakers on 
Boston Common this last summer ,and they are looking forward 
to continuing their training this winter under Father Waters. 

In a country so vast as America the help of a zealous and 
trained laity is absolutely necessary to carry the Catholic message 
to the man in the street. There are many bishops who would 
welcome a group of sincere laymen, were they to present them- 
selves for such a work and ask that a priest be assigned to super- 
vise their training in Catholic doctrine. 


Wollaston, Mass. WittiAM E. Kerrisu. 


Mathematics in Catholic Schools 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As a graduate of a Jesuit college I have for many years been 
put on the defensive by the strongly asserted, and sometimes 
apparently supported, contentions of many persons, Catholic as well 
as non-Catholic, that the graduates of Catholic colleges and high 
schools are deficient, insufficiently grounded, in mathematics. Par- 
ticularly is it stated that graduates of Catholic high schools almost 
universally fail in mathematics in their first semester in engineer- 
ing school, and moreover that the same frequently happens to 
the graduate of a Catholic college after entering an engineering 
school. I have even been told that a large New York bank 
several years ago refused to employ a graduate of a Catholic 
college on the ground that such graduates had been found defi- 
cient in mathematics. One idea seems to be that they are not 
prepared for “big” business. 

Not being mathematical-minded myself, I have taken consola- 
tion in the theory held by some that the world is divided into 
mathematicians and non-mathematicians, and that nothing can 
be done about it. Though it has sometimes seemed to me that 
many non-mathematical-minded persons are compensated by 
nature in other ways for their lack. But is it true, generally 
speaking, that the teaching of mathematics in Catholic colleges 
and high schools does not equal the standard commonly accepted 
for institutions of like grade in the United States, either in 
quality, in quantity, or in results? 


St. Louis. & F. an 
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